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EDITORIAL 


World Peace Waits On 
Better News Service 

PON the most casual information nations make up 
their minds about sister nations. Speaking at the 
ent meeting of the American Board of Commis- 
ners for Foreign Missions, Rev. Kenneth S. Beam, of 
kyo, gave a list of films shown in Tokyo in a single 
week. Among those listed were ““O Mabel” and “The Toll 
i Sin.” The kind of film that goes to Japan has created 
the firm conviction on the part of the Japanese people that 
the American people are characteristically immoral in their 
mily relationships. On this side of the water one can 
hnd business men who believe that Japanese are charac- 
‘and universally dishonest. He may never have 
very many Japanese but this generalization sticks 
in } 


is mind. The newspapers that are carried from coun- 


ry to country carry the story of the crime and the dis- 


f the nations. Few are the writers who have 


the art of making the goodness of the world inter- 
ting to newspaper readers. America is in a position of 


ique leadership in the world. The whole world is being 


ing propaganda that the prohibition laws in the 
ited States are a failure. But if a generation of experi- 
ws them to be a splendid success, nothing will 
he civilized world from following in our footsteps. 
a had news service hinders the world-wide prog- 
temperance reform. How seriously our atti- 
taken is seen in the fact that Japan at once took 
irom us in the matter of disarmament and has 
scrapped her ships according to agreement. 
lats assure the missionaries that the Turkish mas- 
‘acres in the near east will stop when the United States 


speaks a firm word. But the worst has never come to the 


notice of the American public in general. America has a 
sleeping conscience on Armenia today because of the lack 
The 


of man cannot come until all nations have reliable and in- 


of accurate and detailed information. brotherhood 
dependent information with regard to the conditions in 
the farthest corner of the earth. This makes the spiritual 


development of great news agencies of primary importance. 


Fundamentalism and 
100 Per Centism 


*REQUENTLY, of late, our Fundamentalist 
have issued voluminous warmings against the 


of what they call “infidelity” in the modern pulpit; mean- 


leaders 


spread 


ing by infidelity the modern point of view in thought and 
faith. 


dictions of impending anarchy, communism, and all the 


Such warnings are accompanied by terrifying pre- 
other nightmare hobgoblins conjured up by the post-war 


hysteria to frighten us—things worn thin as toy bal- 


At the 


held up as the last fortress and bulwark of 100 per cent 


as 


loons. same time the Fundamentalist theology is 


\mericanism, the final prop and support of the social 


structure, without which black ruin and red, raw anarchy 


befall all the world and the rest of mankind. It is very 


interesting, this alliance between reactionary theology and 


reactionary politics; “birds of a feather flock together.” 


Both know how to “treat ’em rough,” both canonize tend- 


} ) 


encies in American life which otherwise would not dare 


sn N 1€ secives. A Lit spiri 4 mon | ‘ i» 1 . 

| OV tl nse si t om to y ne her 
d .. Ca « ristian, el 1 1eran an ru SS, anc 
Am Tl n nor ( ] n I I yg it ] 1 1 c 1 1 


at bottom a fundamental scepticism. It forgets the mem- 
orable saying of Edmund Burke, which is as true of the- 
“A state without the 


change is without the means of its conservation.” 


means of 


No, the 


ology as it is of politics : 
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real conservative is the man who has the courage to fol- 
low the ways of the holy spir't as revealed in the unfold- 
ing of thought, the growth of faith, and the slow advance 


toward a more Christian social order. 


Religion is 
Good Copy 
OGMATIC religion has ever been tabu in the news- 
D paper offices. No editor outside the denominational 
press would dare risk his circulation by printing discus- 
sions of blood atonement, the second coming, baptism or 
apostolic succession. But in these days when religion is 
being talked in terms of the New Testament emphasis 
upon life and conduct, it has been found in many sanctums 
Ladies’ Home 


that religion is actually good copy. The 


Journal] realizes that no interest is more central in the 
minds of the women of the country than the churches and 
evangelical faith. Many of its articles are frankly 

of aiding the churches in their work. 

uld think it strange to pick up a copy of the At- 
lantic Monthly and find in its pages no religious article. 
Dr. Frank Crane has 
familiar talks on every- 


}2 ey 
L>T 


ryan is back in the newspapers since he has begun 


found a pulpit for millions in his 


i 


day religion. Even William Jen- 


he Sunday school lessons. The news- 


+] 


chiefly the back-room gossip of the 
rs sent reporters out to hunt down scandals 
that day is passing. While the minis- 
ect no favors, and no one desires that 

nevertheless the newspapers have 
‘thes and ministers and 
The 


casional relig 


onstructive. layman 
ious edito- 
rches should not 

is not to “old- 

lemency is being extend- 
nd modern interpretation of the 
readers of great journals have inter- 


» far as the churches continue to 
methods may they 


se who mould the 


The Freedom 
of the Pulpit 


KI. ministers reall 
fos] lel, ’ 1 
lu deliverance of the 


theme that he 


How far is a sermon the 


preacher’s mind upon the 


is seeking to interpret? Counsels of pru- 


dence are given the younger men continually by ecclesias- 


tical leaders. 


Horrible examples are exhibited of men 


radical in their utterances and who came to a 


lesiastically. 


who became 
bad end ec As the family grows in the par- 


sonage the minister is often inhibited by haunting doubts 


about the support of his family. It takes a brave man to 


denounce the sins of some of his leading people at the cost 
of his church budget. It is the sense of repression upon 


the minds of men which accounts for the enormous leak- 
age from the ministry of the evangelical denomirations to- 


day. Our modern psychology tells us how unhappy a 
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mind may become when any persistent desire must be as 
That is the reason 
that every now and again some young minister explodes, 
In a perfectly free sity. 
ation his convictions would have been uttered in a con- 


persistently crushed and repressed. 
and does some very unwise thing. 


structive spirit. In an atmosphere of heresy-hunting they 
come out under pressure of emotion and resentment. Of 
course there is a liberty of hearing as well as a liberty of 
speaking. Perhaps in the long run the minister who js 
out of accord with a majority of his people must expect 
to find a new field. But hearers will have to become ac. 
customed after awhile to listening to sermons that contain 
new ideas as well as old ones, for the new brand of edu- 
cated minister is no slave to tradition. 


to think for himself. 


He has been taught 
Congregations have a similar right, 
Differences of opinion between ministers and their congre. 
gations should not mean a break of friendship as under the 
old orthodoxy. A minister is not like a shyster lawyer 
who will defend any cause for a suitable fee. He takes 
his orders from on high and must be able to stand not only 
before bishops and secretaries, but before the Lord of all 
the earth. The mind of the best minister is characterized 
by this sense of spiritual responsibility. 


Saving and 
Spending 
M: J)NEY is made to be spent. Thriftlessness is bad, to 
be sure, but, if there can be degrees in utter bad- 
ness, miserliness is worse. We do well with our save- the- 
pennies campaigns, and in the inculcation of thrift in our 
Americans are too happy-go-lucky. 


-chools. They do not 


save enough. But the land wherein citizenship is bound 
up, sealed and riveted by the stock-and-bond-holding mind 
is in a bad way. American labor is reckless of time-hor- 
ored ideals and institutions because it is too little inclined 
to establish property rights in them. Thriftlessness is the 
mark of the moron, and the moron majority is what ail 
our civilization. All this we have on good authority, and 
have accepted as conclusive, perhaps. But generalizations 
which cover the universe open their seams in the stretch- 
ing. Maybe the moron neglects to store up capital. But 
a similar thriftlessness is not less clearly the mark of much 
of the most fruitful genius from which society has prohted 
and still profits. The human graces are notorious'y blighted 
in the mind bent upon storing. Hoarding and profitcering 
are social vices, and the community suffers from them al 
the time; it suffers tragically in every event of economic 
strain or crisis. Nowhere do the virtues of generosity, 
and open-handed sharing with the unfortunate, and mr 
merous other social graces which spring from and generale 
them, so abound as among these same reputedly thriftles 
laboring people. Liberal ideas and progressive aspirations 
thrive most and best among the unpropertied, or the me 
gerly propertied. The reckless I. W. W. agitator who has 
nothing to lose and a wild chance to gain by anarchy % 
doubtless a grave menace to any orderly civilization, bw! 
not less disastrous is the influence of the skinflint, th 
miser, the hoarder. Americans may be happy-go-lucky, 


but they are also selfish and grasping. That is, some at 
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one and some are the other. Who will choose between 

The wise man will make no choice. Thriftiness 

hich would dry up the springs of human kindness, and 

the open-handed, care-free spender into the calcu- 
sting, conscienceless profiteer, is a terrible blunder. 


Christian Conscience and 
Political Criticism 

HE first step toward political regeneration is sound 
T political criticism. A keen intellect and a discriminat- 
g conscience must be applied to the whole contemporary 
al situation as a preliminary step to all forward move- 
\ campaign of education must precede the cam- 
faction. It is just a little disconcerting to find that 
hurch is not more obviously capable in this matter of 
loping the type of men who apply the keenest sort of 
‘nce to the problems of our political life. To be 
e church is not to become an efficiency expert in 
rganization. We are not forgetting the separation 
But after all the church does furnish 
' standards and a set of ideals by which at last all 
he judged. 


and state. 


And it ought to be sending out into 
| life all the while men who without a touch of ec- 
partisanship do see our whole political situation 
which have been cleansed and sharpened by the 

of Jesus and who have clear and powerful 
which to appraise our activities in the name of 
it insights which they have learned from the 
\We have already produced an amazingly effec- 

f social criticism in this very fashion. But in 
al field the church has seemed singularly sterile. 

litical leader is to come, the church must pro- 
nation-wide moral awareness regarding political 


h will give him soil in which to work. 


Two Steps 

Toward Normalcy 
R \" IND ROBINS recently made so concise and 
e an utterance on behalf of the release of all 
ners and for the recognition by the United States 
of the de facto government of Russia, that 
should be given the widest possible hearing. 
r,” he said, “the unconditional release of all war 
rst, because we believe in freedom of opinion. 
that force against ideas is the oldest failure in 
ry of mankind. Second, because we know that 
which 
We know that they are guilty 
rime known to the present laws of this land. Third, 


were convicted under wartime statutes 
e been repealed. 


ners. We know that American institutions are 
weakest among the nations, and that we do not 
fear for the foundations of our government more 
the other peoples of the earth. We know that we 
he most unchristian and malignant of the peo- 
i the world.” As to Russia, he said, “We favor the 
on of the government of Russia, and the resump- 


% ¢e- 
Ji IF 


trade relations with all nations with which we are 


wrnite 
SAliL 


‘at war: first, because we know that the soviet gov- 
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ernment is the de facto government of the Russian people. 
We know that for nearly five years that government has 
held power and holds it still, and with more certain grip 
today than at We that the 
soviet government of Russia has raised the greatest armies 


any other hour. know 
in Europe, has won peace through victory on four fight- 
ing fronts, has put down insurrections—and survived the 
greatest We know that the 


Council of the Peoples Commissairs is the oldest execu- 


famine of modern times. 


tive cabinet in the world. Second, because we want the 
markets of the world restored and open for the products 
of our factories and our fields. Some of us voted the 
Republican ticket in the last national campaign. We 
thought that the plank in the Republican platform, “We 
pledge the party to an immediate resumption of trade rela- 
tions with every nation with which we are not at war,” 
meant what it said. We know the economic restoration of 


he world is impossible until the vast raw materials of the 


ll 
Russian land and the consumption power of the one hun- 


dred and eighty millions of Russian people is resumed, 
Third, because we sympathize with a great people strug- 
gling to be free forever from the 


greatest 


tyranny of 
modern times. We do not forget that this nation was born 
in revolution. We are weary of propaganda lies and liars 
and tired of the blind and stupid policy of secret and 
illegal war against a people six thousand miles away. 
First we intervene with force, then we use the terrible and 
merciless blockade, and when the famnie comes that we 
have helped to make, we spend fifty millions of the 
American taxpayers’ money in relief of starving millions 
We are 


a Sta king horse 


of little children—while other millions die. sick 
f 


our government being used as and 
] f 


collection agency for the imperialists of t 
Secular Business 
and Moral Idealism 


. ‘HE moral aspirations of earnest-minded business men 
will find both an interpretation and an organ in the 
York 


New 


\dler, the founder of the society has organized under the 


Society in where Dr. Felix 


i:tthical Culture 


imple title, “Business Men’s Group,” a project for the 


actual practice of moral idealism in everyday business. 
The group includes men who seek, in the words of ar 
address recently delivered by Dr. Adler, “the vindication 
of their moral nature in 


their daily occupation.” Dr. 


\dler’s address discusses the motives of business enter- 


prise from the spiritual point of view. He says that the 


evils inherent in our economic system and which “are 


more and more eclipsing its incidental advantages,” spring 
from a false motive—that of pecuniary gain. This is “an 


inversion of the right moral order.” A successful physi- 


cian or surgeon “would certainly deem himself insulted 
if his success were measured by the aggregate of his fees. 

The business man, on the contrary, positively con- 
sents that his success shall be measured by the ‘money that 
he makes’.” Dr. Adler expects the time to come when 
“avarice will be ranked with gluttony.” An interesting 
part of the argument is the statement that low standards 
of living among workers resulting from the tendency to 


keep wages at the lowest practicable minimum, “is directly 
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responsible for removing the prudential restraints that 
check the inordinate increase of population.” As for the 
argument that our economic order promotes initiative and 
enterprise—‘those qualities which constitute the chief 
claim on behalf of the present system”’—Dr. Adler finds 
their value indisputable, but remarks that “the amount of 
initiative and enterprise at present available in society is 
far too limited.” The human race would be greatly ad- 
vantaged by the liberation of the latent initiative and en- 
terprise in the great multitude of mankind. He turns 
this argument directly about to show that initiative is 
gratified by accomplishment and the rendering of needed 
service, without reference to money reward. Work itself 
affords great satisfaction as the labors of scientific and 
professional men prove. “The business man ought not to 
demean himself by declaring that he is baked of meaner 


” 


clay than they.” Dr. Adler proposes that the ethically- 


minded business man “abjure the false motive” and put 
himself on a salary, fixing the amount of income which 
he will use for his genuine human needs, “studying a fine 
simplicity in his manner of living.” Dr. Adler contends 
that a business must render three kinds of service: it must 
produce needed goods, it must react favorably upon the 
culture of the sciences and arts that enrich life, and ii 
must promote the moral development of the workers them- 
selves.” This, we should say, is the realization of Chris- 
tianity by direct action—the candid attempt by men of 
earnest spirit to work together in a fellowship of purpose 
to bring their daily secular interests and vocations into 


conformity with their own highest moral ideals. 


Dr. Lyman Abbott 


HI passing of Dr. Lyman Abbott, at the ripe age of 


eighty-seven, takes from among us one of the great- 

est and most beloved figures in the religious life of 
our generation. Tribute will be paid to him as author, 
editor, scholar, and citizen, but, when all is said, it was as 
a minister of Christ to his age that he was supreme. 
Many a minister, in England and in America, hearing the 
his translation, must have felt as the young proph- 


“My 


and the horsemen thereof!’ 


news of 
et felt when Elijah was taken away: father, my 


father, the chariot of Israel, 


\ny true reckoning of the personal religious forces in 
\merica in the last thirty years that left the influence of 
Dr. Abbott out of account, would reveal either ignorance 
or prejudice. There have been greater preachers, pro- 
founder scholars, and more astute ecclesiastical statesmen, 


but as a leader of spiritual thought he stood in the front 


rank. It would be hard to name another who united so 
symmetrically so many abilities of diverse character with 
such uniform excellence, who commanded a wider influ- 
ence, or whose touch upon the life of the world was more 
immediate and fruitful. Indeed, he has been so much 
with us, touching the life of our time in so many ways, as 
guide, teacher, and engaging companion, that it is difficult 
to realize that he has passed from among us. 


As editor of the Outlook and its predecessor, the Chris- 
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tian Union, he spoke to a large company of thoughtful and 
cultured people in all parts of the land. His books dealing 
with theology, biblical criticism and exegesis, and the 
Christian life—both in its devotional and in its social ex. 
pression—-were a blessing to the generation that received 
them. As a preacher—after a somewhat lonely early pas- 
torate in New York—in Plymouth church following 
Beecher, and later in great churches, colleges, and univer. 
sities all over the nation, he was unique and winsome, as 
much for his sympathetic understanding of the difficulties 
of the modern mind in respect of religious faith, as for his 
power of lucid exposition and luminous appeal——qualities 
in which he had few peers and none to surpass him. 

In the transition of Christian faith from its older forms 
and interpretations into the vast world unveiled by science, 
by the advance of democracy, by the increasing intricacy 
of social life, he was a sure-footed guide to whom a great 
multitude owe an unpayable debt. His clarity of thought, 
his pellucid style—not a mere idiom, but a style as trans- 
parent as sunlight—his warm sympathy and fine poise of 
reason, his ready and wise counsel, his loyalty to all things 
true, beautiful and abiding, his single-hearted devotion t 
his Master, made him a teacher who quickened, liberalized 
and fertilized his fellow men. Throughout his long life 
after he had found himself, he united a deep and vivid 
evangelical faith with a wide liberality of thought—tready 
to welcome the latest achievement of philosophy and the 
last fact of 


which the greatest Christian advances will be made in days 


found science—and pointed the path along 
that lie ahead. 

A young man of quick, versatile and practical intellect, 
he was preparing for the law, when he fell under the spel 
of Beecher, whose incomparable eloquence made incat- 
descent by a living and gentle experience of God in Chris 
was like a revelation. The great preacher made the young 
man glad about God, set him on fire with a vision of 
Christ, and sent him to a new study of the gospels, where 
he learned that religion is a life rather than a law, that 
God is a father rather than a judge, and that character 's 
salvation and destiny. What in Beecher was a series it 
vivid and creative intuitions became in the logical mind oi 
Abbott an order of extremely simple and all-transfiguring 
ideas, which he taught with many variations of insight, 
At eighty-five he 


setting down i 


emphasis, and practical application. 
wrote “What Christianity Means to Me,” 
the mellow glow of sunset his ripest thought of God a 
immanent yet personal, fatherly and forgiving; of histor) 
as the orderly, progressive unfolding of the divine life; of 
Christ as the supreme manifestation of God, the utmost 0 
the divine that can dwell in human form; of religion 4 
“the life of God in the soul of man”: of the world and ts 
processes as the subject of redemption; of the eternal life 
lived in time. So there was light at eventide—the light 0 
morning made tender and prophetic by the touch of twr 
light. 

It is too early to estimate the service of Dr. Abbott as¢ 
religious teacher, much less to appraise his total achieve 
ment. Except to say that he was a mediator, rather that 
a creator; an expounder rather than an explorer; a builder 
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of bridges between the old and the new. In the field of 
theology, as in the discussion of current social and indus- 
trial issues, he was a middle man rather than an extremist. 
This held good in respect to his attitude toward capital 
and labor, temperance reform, religious education, and 
Christian unity. His desire seemed to be to help form a 
sane and considered public opinion that should represent 
the conviction and sentiment of the Christian mind on 
ereat questions. It was this judicial quality of his thought, 
aided by his power of clear statement and his lawyer-like 
instinct of looking at all sides of a subject, that gave 
weight and worth to his leadership. 
in his personal side Dr. Abbott was a charniing com- 
panion, a stimulating talker, a loyal friend who took time 
to keep his friendship in repair.” Albeit a wee wisp of a 
man, of comparatively frail physique—reminding one of 
Dr. Clifford, of London—he had an amazing capacity for 
Two principles governed his labor: first, not to 
anything himself that he could get others to do; second, 
take his rest before any work, and not as a restorative 
fter it. He knew how to put aside his work and leave 
and, like Dr. Clifford, he knew how to sleep 
It took him years to find out that he was not 
lestined for the law, and still more years to work out his 
principles and methods of preaching. There were disap- 
pointments betimes, and finally a complete reversal of his 
earlier ideals. Indeed, it was not until fairly late in life. 
ufter feeling his way along, that he actually found himself 
sphere of influence and power. The honors and 
rosperities of his later years were nobly won, nobly used, 
worn, with a reverence which added dignity to 
muility, and a.gentleness that gave strength to power. 
lhe greatest thing in Dr. Abbott was not his work, but 
nself, his spiritual personality, his Christian character. 
entle, helpful, sunny, never morose, eager, expectant, he 
sa Puritan in his passion for righteousness and a 
nstian in his genius for fellowship. The ruling motive 
lis life was for spiritual truth and achievement, and if 
e fre of a prophet flashed in his moral enthusiasm, there 
s something of the philosopher in his simple common 
\Vithal, he had won the serenity which comes to 
se who believe and who obey; the serenity of Storm 
m the Hudson, the mountain at whose foot he lived 
ng his later years—the serenity of “the on-coming 
ening and the star-crowned night,” when faith becomes 
‘ust, and experience a revelation. 


The Camera 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 


E went, I 


Notable 
spake unto him, saying, 


and a friend, unto a 


And I 


ere will be interesting sights and people, 


Celebration. 
"4 
nd we could use a Camera. 
d he said, My Camera is no longer with me. Some 
ne wanted it more than he thought I wanted it. 
And he lifted up his eyes ,and behold, across the way, 
‘ke Shop of a man who sold Cameras. 
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And he said, I know this man, and he will lend me a 
Camera. 

And I said, I will buy the Films from him. 

And the Camera Man was Very Courteous, and he took 
a Brand New Camera, and said, I am glad to loan it for 
so Worthy a Purpose. 

Now that day we saw many things that we wished to 
Photograph. And at each of them did my friend point his 
Borrowed Camera, and Press the Button. 

Sut on the next day, when he took the Films to be 
Developed, behold, there was not a blessed thing on one of 
them. And when he investigated the Camera, behold, the 
Shutter was out of order, and it had never once opened all 
that day. 

There had been Wondrous Sights that were visible, and 
the Sun was bright, and the Film was new and Sensitive, 
but the Camera never once opened its eye. 

There be folk who go through life in that fashion. They 
have eyes and see not; ears have they but they hear not. 
The earth is full of things which they might see and from 
which they ought to learn, and they go through all the 
Motions, but they Register Zero in Results. 

So I look out upon mankind, and I pray as the Prophet 
of God prayed for the young man, Open his eyes that he 
may see. For the mountains are still full of Chariots and 


Horses with Power and Victory possible for him who 


hath eyes to behold. 


BY THOMAS CURTIS CLARK 


Autumn 
~~ is the dream-time of the year, 

And the soft West wind 
Gently woos to sleep 

The leaves, swift-falling, gold and red and sere; 
And the wild flowers, 
Born of summer hours, 

Prepare for slumber, knowing winter near. 


Now is the dream-time of the year, 
And the sad, sad heart 
Dreams of summer days, 
And of tender hours, now vanished, and more dear; 
And the heart cries out 
For the hopes that lie 
By the wayside dead, and drops for each a tear. 


At Evening Time 


KNOW not what the long years hold 
Of winter days and summer clime ; 
3ut this I know: when life grows old, 
It shall be light—at evening time. 


I can not tell what boon awaits 
To greet me, with the falling night; 
3ut this I know: beyond the gates, 
At evening time, it shall be light. 





The Genius of 


Christianity for 


the Unexpected 


By Charles W. Gilkey 


“IY HE great thing about Christianity is that no one 


“ can tell what it will do next.” So wrote Joseph 

Fort Newton in his London diary on May 10, 
1918, at the end of some very discerning comments on one 
of the most arresting and significant figures in the British 
pulpit of today. It is small wonder that a personality so 
vivid and a message so extraordtnary as that of W. E. 
Orchard should provoke this penetrating insight. Emerg- 
ing first as an ally of R. J. Campbell in the stormy contro- 
versy over the new theology, he speedily became impatient 
with the futile negations and spiritual impotence of much 
modern religious liberalism, and began what he calls his 
“trek back to Christ.” 
power in religion that carried him out through and be- 


It was a quest for reality and 
yond the conventional liberal gospel. “For him Chris- 
tianity was dynamite, not jam, a stroke of lightning, not 
a stick of candy. If he was anxious for religion 
to be liberal, he was far more concerned that liberalism 
should be religious in a radical, creative, deep-going fash- 
As a result, he found 
himself an orthodox heretic among liberals and a liberal 


ion, issuing in heroic moral action. 


among the orthodox; and that is where he stands today.” 


BOTH MODERN AND MEDIEVAL 


There is literally no telling what surprise will be in 
store for the visitor who joins the large and eclectic con- 
gregation that gathers from all over London to listen to 
this original and audacious prophet of a Christianity that 
is at once radically modern and mediaevally conservative. 
I heard there last summer a profound and highly meta- 
doctrines of the 


the 


physical reinterpretation of the ancient 


creation and fall that would have gone clean past 


not indeed straight over the heads, of almost 


any American congregation that I know; and yet a week 
or two late 


social problems in a fashion so 


he was applying the Lord’s prayer to modern 
\meri- 


the 


radical that many 


cans would have called him a bolshevik. In one of 


famous pulpits of British Congregationalism, he is the 


anostle at eee ae . e. ‘ 
apostie and expounder of the 


“Free Catholicism”: but if 
acl ] ras “pe f - + _ —~f : : 
you ask the real reason for the crucifix behind him as he 


1 


> -} fF 4 _ : : 
preaches, the sign of the cross with which he pronounces 


the benediction, the brilliant robes in which he celebrates 


the communion after every the use of the rosary 
and other external aids to private devotion which he recom- 
mends from the experience of the saints, you will find his 
explanation of his different mediaevalism rather nearer 
to the most modern psychology than to essential sacramen- 
tarianism. In the midst of an elaborately ritualistic serv- 
ice, he uttered one free prayer the like of which for soar- 
ing spontaneity of devotion I have rarely heard in any 
church—as those who have come to know his little volume 
of prayers called “The Temple” will quite understand. A 
few days afterward, from a public platform, he poured 


forth the most passionate and convincing indictment of 


War as a means for settling human disputes, and the most 
moving appeal to the Christian conscience to have done 
with it forever at whatever cost, to which I have ever 
listened. Americans would label him a pacifist—but he 
would glory in the charge! Recently he said: “Some of 
you have been reassured about me lately that I am not 
going over to Rome, after all. I am not so sure. I may! 
But why are you not afraid that I may join the Salvation 
Army? What I hate are the 
middle ways.” 


Because equally I may! 


RELEASE OF SPIRITUAL FORCES 


Now is all this simply the religious expression of a 
strong, unconventional, and complex personality in the 
pulpit of King’s Weigh House, Partly so, no doubt. But 
even deeper and more powerful than Dr. Orchard’s marked 
personality, are the religious faiths and forces that are 
And is not 
Dr. Newton right when he traces these faiths and forces 


finding expression and release through him. 


back, not so much to the individuality of one preacher, 
as to the peculiar genius and perennial vitality of Chris- 
tianity itself? “The greatest thing about Christianity is 
that no one can tell what it will do next.” 

Certainly this would seem the truer as well as the wider 
statement if one considers also two other great contem- 
porary prophets to whom not only London, but all Britain 
is listening. Dean Inge of St. Paul’s, who clear-eyed, 
fearless facing of the unpleasant facts of the present and 
dangerous possibilities of the future has won him the titk 
of “the gloomy dean,” proves to be not only a frank 
doubter of ancient miracles and modern democracy alike, 
but a great student and expositor of that timeless type ef 
Christian mysticism to which the hungry heart of 
over-wrought age is beginning to turn not only with psycho 
logical curiosity but with, he declares, “Such is the type 
of faith which is astir among us unmistakably wist- 
ful longing. It allows us what George Meredith calls ‘the 
rapture of the forward view.’ It brings home to us the 
meaning of the promise of Christ that there are 1 
things vet hid from humanity which will in the future be 


q 


revealed by the Spirit of Truth. It makes no imposing 


show in church conferences; it does not fill our churches 
and chapels; it has no organization, no propaganda. .. 
But in reality it has overleapt all barriers; it knows i 
true spiritual kin; and amid the strifes and perplexities of 
a sad, troublous time it can always cover its hope and cor 
fidence by ascending in heart and mind to the heaven 
which is closer to it than breathing, and nearer than hanés 
and feet.” 


MISS ROYDEN 
One is of course prepared for novel impressions and x 
periences when one goes to hear Miss Royden at that Com 
gregational downtown church that was turned over to het 
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to become the home of her Eccleston Guild, when her own 
Anglican communion could find no place for the multi- 
wydes who throng to hear her preach. Hers was the most 
ve sermon I heard in more than three months in 
She is as outspoken in her pacifism and as radical 

- social thinking as Dr. Orchard, and far more articu- 

te and radiant than Dean Inge with “the interior splendor 
rion.” It is significant, by the way, that in Britain 


4 


the clerical jingoes and Hun-haters seem plainly enough 
to have lost whatever influence they may have had during 
the war: and that the mind and conscience of the nation, 


articularly among its younger generation, is seeking 
guidance today from leaders like these three, all 

mm maintained throughout the war a distinctively 
hristian position, and two of whom are out-and-out 
pacifists. Miss Royden is a surprise, not only in the un- 
suming and irresistible directness and effectiveness of 
r preaching, but in the well-poised richness of her per- 
The daughter of a former Lord Mayor of Liver- 

rn into a home of wealth and position whose 

ns were high church and ultra tory, she has become 

lical, a pacifist, and a lay preacher! Educated at 
ltenham College, Cambridge, and Lady Margaret Hall, 
(where she took honors in modern history), she 

me the first woman lecturer (on history and litera- 
under the Oxford university extension scheme ; then 
icuous leader in the law-abiding suffrage movement 

n expert on the welfare of women and children, and 
she is preaching to crowded congregations, largely of 
w people, such moving and unforgettable sermons as 
me I heard (after she had previously denounced the 
policy of the British government and announced 


lection for famine relief “Be still, and know that 


y99 


ON THE CONTINENT 
he truth of Dr. Newton’s remarks on the unexpected- 
{ Christianity appears in a new aspect when the 
of contemporary religion crosses to the continent. 
here is nothing more thoroughly disciplined to a 
mechanical routine than Roman Catholicism in 
tive land. But it is in Italy that Giovanni Pappini, 
and widely known all over Europe as a skeptic and 
clast, a disciple of Nietzsche, and a bitter critic of 
ristianity as a gospel for weaklings, has since the war 
literally “converted ;” and has just published after 
han a year’s work a life of Christ written from the 
| view not so much of a literary artist or historical 
an ardent lover like St. 


e social questions, Pappini thinks, are never to be 


as of Francis himself. 
by violent revolutions, which only change the ex- 
nals, but by every man undergoing in his soul that true 
ut The 
ught him that all efforts of man after happiness by 


n which will change the face of the world. 


ir ta 


ree 


or cunning fail miserably, ending in blood and tears. 
ere is no hope but in listening to Christ.” 

| it is in Catholic Italy that there has recently ap- 

eared what one exacting critic has described as “the 

inest religious literature since the Confessions of St. 
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Augustine”: “A Soldier’s Confidence with God, Spiritual 


Colloquies of Giosue Borsi.” 


It is a spiritual diary not meant for publication, but for the 


comfort and strength of the writer in the trenches. It is not the 


work of a cloistered mystic, but of a young man of the world, 


peet, scholar, amateur actor, dramatic critic, commentator on 


and 
His father was hostile to the church and brought up 


Dante, darling of the salons of the gay world of Rome 
Florence. 
his son in that atmosphere, but, like Augustine, he had a wonder- 
ful mother whose piety finally won him to faith. He was killed 
1915, men In his 
pocket they found a copy of Dante and a farewell letter, which 
thrilled all Italy. 


star to guide the souls of men, war-weary and bewildered, into 


in action, November 10, while leading his 


So the Colloquies came to light, like a white 


the Presence. Its abject humility, its awed intimacy of fellow- 


ship with the divine, its gem-like beauty of style—bright, yet 


tender—make it an everlasting possession. 

The student of modern theological thinking will find in 
Switzerland a particularly interesting example of the 
truth of Dr. Newton’s remark. She, like her neighbor 
Germany, was among the first countries to feel the full 
force of the modern movement in theology ; and for nearly 
a century now her study of the Bible and her theological 
thinking have been dominated by the liberal point of view. 


In sogial questions also the Swiss church has been pro- 


, and many of its leaders have been, in spirit if not 
But of late the 
ger men graduates, somé¥of them from German as 
been feel that 
there is no spiritual salvation liberalism as such, but all 


ne, Christian socialists. many of 


welf as Swiss universities, hz coming to 


too often a lack of creative power. Bitterly disillusioned 
by the war as to German culture on the one hand and allied 
good faith on the other, they have sought refuge for their 
religious faith in a transcendent conception of the kingdom 
of God, waiting beyond the utmost reach of men to be 
revealed when God shall will it, and his church be humbly 
ready to receive it as his gift. This very modern Swiss 
school feels itself the lineal descendant of Paul and Luther, 
and has spiritual affinities with both the apocalyptic of the 
New Testament and modern premillenarianism—though it 
entirely repudiates the literal exegesis on which the latter 
is built. It is significant to find back of it, along with 
other purely continental influences, the same sense of dis- 
satisfaction with the spiritual impotence of much modern 
liberalism that started Dr. Orchard on his quest for the 
free catholicism of the future. As one of its 


most active 


preachers and thinkers, Dr. Emil Brunner, put the matter 
in a striking sermon last summer on Jesus’ answer to the 
paralytic borne of four, humanity always comes to Christ 
with an urgent plea based on its immediate and keenly 
felt needs,—only to be met with something else and deeper 
' 


that it hardly knew it needed. He always surprises us! 


EXPECTANCY 
Has not this quality of unexpectedness been a marked 
characteristic of Christianity in every period of its produc- 
tive vitality and creative power? Certainly it was true of 
Jesus’ own appearance in the world. Men were looking 
for something no doubt, and there was a widespread at- 
titude of expectancy among all groups in the Judaism of 


his day—as the messianic literature, the popular political 
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uprisings, and the preaching of John the Baptist alike in- 


dicate. But the contrast between what they expected and 
what God actually sent, has been put in four lines by 
George Macdonald: 


They all were looking for a king 
To slay their foes and lift them high. 
Thou cam’st, a little baby thing 

That made a woman cry. 


PAUL THE RADICAL 


Paul came as even a greater surprise if possible to the 
early church. Those first Christian disciples were evi- 
dently expecting to go on as good Jews within their an- 
cestral faith, fulfilling the law to the letter and awaiting 
the imminent return from heaven of the crucified, risen, 
and ascending messiah. But suddenly, out of their most 
aggressive persecutor, came their most radical leader, de- 
claring that Jesus had superseded the old law, from whose 
burdens Christians were now free; and going forth him- 
self, the first great Christian missionary, to preach the 
good news all over the empire to Gentiles as well as Jews. 
Paul’s gospel of spiritual freedom and expansive power fas 
been like dynamite in the church ever since; no one can 
tell what it will do next. Luther went back to it as a 
spiritual dynamic behind the reformation; and it is from 
Paul, as Professor E. F. Scott has pointed out in his 
inaugural address at Union Theological Seminary, that 
creative religious impulses continue to come to our modern 
world. 

There was of course an almost universal stirring and 
expectancy abroad in the Europe of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, and there were powerful economic, 
political, and intellectual forces at work under the surface, 
apart from which the Reformation canaot be understood. 
But the spark that set off this complicated and tight-packed 
nine was unexpected and unpredictable—the bright flame 
of pure religious experience in the soul of a German monk. 
It produced tremendous results in so explosive a situation; 
but its coming was as sudden as the descent of the divine 
fire to eartli. 

Mea were lamenting, and with good reason, the religious 
formalis*n and impotence of the eighteenth century in 
Britain and America. But who would have guessed that 
the itinerant preaching of an Oxford man through the 
villages of England would ignite with its evangelical fervor 
the Wesleyan revival; or that the haystack prayer meeting 
of four Williams undergraduates would inaugurate a 
period of missionary expansion in nineteenth century 
Christianity far more influential as a worldwide apologetic 
than any system of theology taught in an institution of 
learning? 

RELIGIOUS ADVANCE 

Our present contention does not depend upon any inner 
connection or consistency between these conspicuous move- 
ments in Christian history, or upon any particular theo- 
logical theory as to the nature of the supernatural or the 
ways of God with men. It simply points out that in religion 
as in any other phase of human experience, it is of the very 
nature of life to surprise us with the unexpected. How- 
ever much one may know about the family history and 
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traditions of two parents, it is hazardous business to pre- 
dict in advance what will be the type, much less the per- 
sonality, of their ofispring. Within the household of Chris. 
tian faith there are similar surprises presumably in store 
as to what “children of the kingdom” God will raise up 
to carry forward his great enterprises upan earth. 

All this suggests the difficulty of passing accurate judg- 
ment on contemporary religious movements. Gamahel’s 
wise advice to the Jerusalem council has its message today 
to liberals and conservatives alike. There are many 
Christian business men in this country who look with 
genuine anxiety on the consideration by the Christian 
church of social and international problems, and say 
frankly that they think the Interchurch investigation of 
the steel strike a serious mistake. But it is interesting to 
find that same investigation widely regarded among British 
Christians as heartening evidence that the social conscience 
of the American church has not lost its edge through the 
corrosion of our material prosperity, nor been given for 
safe-keeping into the vaults of big business in return for 
generous financial contributions. They hold this “serious 
mistake” to be a characteristically Christian evidence of 
moral vitality and a timely declaration of spiritual inde- 
pendence. That it may possibly have been needed, one 
might suspect from a recent comment of the leading 
liberal weekly of Tokyo, whose non-Christian Japanese 
editor was moved by what seemed to him the truckling of 
some foreign officials of the world’s Sunday school con- 
vention before non-Christian Japanese politicians and men 
of wealth, to this remark: “The demoralization cf religion 
is beyond description in America; but that is no reason 
why Japanese Christians imitate 


should American 


believers.” 


PREDICTION IMPOSSIBLE 

Still more does this truth suggest the imtpossibility of 
predicting with any accuracy the religious developments of 
the future. It has long been a favorite occupation of 
liberal thinkers to write articles and give addresses on 
“The Religion of the Future” or “The Coming Chris- 
tianity ;” and naturally such essays in anticipation have 
usually given us “the substance of things hoped for.” As 
if religion any more than life itself could be accurately 
forecast by either logic or desire! If a man cannot foretell 
with any certainty the character and career of his own 
children—much less their descendants—the church is as 
little likely to be able to predict the type and tendencies of 
her spiritual heirs. Who among us, liberal or conserva- 
tive, would have even guessed a decade ago that one of 
our most conspicuous contemporary religious phenomena 
would be the fundamentalist movement, with its bald liter- 
alism of Biblical interpretation, its cocksure dogmatism, 
and its partisan bitterness in condemning different opinions 
—all of which we had supposed the twentieth century had 
outgrown? Or who would have guessed that the cot 
troversy between science and religion—or rather the in- 
sistence that there is and must be such a controversy— 
which seemed to have passed with the nineteenth century, 
would break out again with such virulence on so slight 4 
provocation as Mr. Bryan’s tirades against evolution? 

But more important than such warnings against hasty 
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optimism, is the real encouragement to faith and hope for 
the future which such considerations bring. Contempor- 
ary bookkeeping can never list all the assets or resources 
of the social and spiritual movements on whose fuller re- 
glization our hearts are set. We simply cannot see in what 
Nazarene carpenter-shop the coming messiah, in what 
school of Gamaliel the future great apostle, may even now 
be in unsuspected training, whose influence shall turn or 
quicken or even create the currents of the future. The 
long postponement of our eager hopes for social justice 
and international peace, the disillusionment of such periods 
f reaction and pessimism as all the world has just passed 
through, may at any moment be cut short by the emergence 
n our present bondage of the Lincoln who sha!l proclaim 
and achieve a new emancipation. It is out of the matrix 
{ just such widespread moral convictions and social ex- 
If this seems too 
roseate an optimism for the unknown future, it has at any 
rate certainly happened in the actual past. 


nectations, that real leaders are born. 


CREATIVE FORCES A SPECIALTY 


Nor is this encouragement to faith confined to the pros- 
ect of outstanding leadership; it applies to the generality 
f men as well. The current of public opinion, like Niagara 
below the falls, will suddenly produce from its mysterious 
lepths new eddies that become the most conspicuous forces 
in the whole stream. The quick transformation of Eliza- 
lethan into Puritan England, which J. R. Green so vividly 
lescribes, the sudden swirl of militant idealism that after 
three years of self-regarding caution swept America into 
he great war, are familiar instances that have made history. 

Now it is at once the actual record and the confident 
lam of the Christian religion, that it specializes in the 

duction of these creative forces which change the course 

{ history both for the individual and for society. As 
evidence it points te unnumbered “conversions,” from the 
se of Paul down to that of Pappini, that have trans- 
tormed individual lives; and to social movements, from the 
lays of the apostolic church, and the crusades as Wells 
ees them in his “Outline of History,” to the modern mis- 
sionary movement that is leavening the new orient. Ad- 
muting the constant danger of deterioration and temporary 
sterility, as they are painfully evident in church history 


Lpal 
wth 


h past and present, it reminds us nevertheless that its 


great reformations and recreations have always come from 
within, born of its vital energies breaking forth anew in 
unexpected places and ways. And it relies on these 
teative powers to produce the continued succession of 
saints, apostles, prophets, martyrs,” that has never failed 
to this day. 

In all this experience and confidence, however, Chris- 
tanity’s ultimate reliance is not only on itself, but even 
nore on the guidance and power of the living God. It 
lelieves that these creative energies, active thus in all 
uman experience and notably in its own history, are not 
0 much its own as his. Its hope and expectation of the 
oming of his kingdom upon earth always includes there- 


‘ore a reliance on these cooperative divine activities— 
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which it freely admits are at the time unprecictable in de - 
tail—that must seem wholly unwarranted to those who do 
not share its faith in the providential guidance of a living 
and mighty God. In this larger sense a trust in the divine 
providence is a profound element both in Christian experi- 
ence and in Christian faith. It is this element which, after 
a great mass of crass literalism and external detail has 
been frankly discarded, remains for some of us the vital 
religious core at the heart of the New Testament eschat- 
ology, and of what the pious terminology of today calls 
“the blessed hope.” For after all, the kingdom for whose 
coming on earth we labor and hope and pray, is to Chris- 
tian faith not simply the kingdom of man, wherein his 
aspirations for justice and brotherliness shall be at last 
achieved (though assuredly it includes all these); it is 
explicitly the kingdom of God, wherein his purpose of love 
and power shall be revealed in ways which it “hath not 
entered into the heart of man to conceive.” Therefore its 
confident proclamation is always, to the twentieth century 
as to the first, the “*good news” of a genuine gospel. And 
therefore also the presence of the unexpected, both in its 
content and in the process of its realization, is simply the 
fulfilment of that characteristically Christian faith classic- 
ally expressed in the words of William Carey: “Attempt 
great things for God; expect great things from God.” 


No Sea 


“And there was no more sea.’—Rev. 21, 1. 


N ) Sea? 
O God, how lonely that will be! 


Some place on Heaven’s topmost wall I’ll steal, 
And sit me there through all the sunset glow 
To peer across the lucent ether field 

To some far flood, whose ebb and flow, 
Unsheens the glory of the twilight hour— 
Once seen from Patmos as a lake of fire— 
3ut I will see it in the sun embowered 

As some great amethyst with crimson gyre. 


Let me sit there again when comes a storm, 
When seems the sea a host with banners white, 
(Such host as seen in some apocalypse), 
Whose battle line is marked by bound of foam. 
How it will thrill me, too, when comes the fight 
Where sea and ship contend in mortal grips ; 
And I'll ask God to steer the good craft home. 


No Sea? 
The ever-moving sea, 
The symbol of thy constancy! 


O take me, God, up to some rampart high, 
Where I may see the endless tides go by. 


Harry PRESSFIELD, 





The Background of Denominationalism 
By Joseph Ernest McAfee 


ROTESTANTISM 


ld. It was born in turbulence. 


is barely four hundred years 
Erasmus “laid the 
egg” of the Protestant reformation, but he bitterly 


reproached Luther for “hatching a game-cock,” and 


Luther came to hate Erasmus and his doctrines with as 
cordial a spirit as that with which he favored popes and 


vatican prelates. The excesses of the Anabaptists were as 


roundly reprobated by eminent leaders of the Protestant 


movement as were the corruption and spirituatly barren 


formalism of the papacy. There were periods of the sway 


of Protestantism more accurately styled a riot than a 


reformation. On the other hand, it succeeded only in 


adding a thin veneer to old lifeless cults in certain regions. 
It cut off large sections of the church from official rela- 
tions with Rome, without bringing forth satisfying evi- 


dences of inward regeneration. The national churches of 


portions of northern were called Lutheran, and 


Lurope 


were severed from the Roman see, but their rituals and 
their ideals have identified some of them more closely with 


1 
i 
i 


t 
anything which we should consent to 


Romanism than with 


call Protestant. 


LOOSE TERM 


Protestantism is exceedingly difficult to lay hands 


on. We use the term very loosely, indeed. We usually 


assume we are talking about something tangible and defi- 
nite when we pay our tributes to Protestant Christianity, 


claim for it the highest honors in Christian history. 


experience shows that lare not come to particu- 


in defining the term, lest we fall out among ourselves 


1 come to blows. Religious groups 


of considerable influ- 


ence in American society, and embracing hundreds of 


thousands of reputable and useful citizens live under the 


sense of being deliberately snubbed, of being treated with 
un-Christian intolerance, because we organize our Protes- 


tant councils and conferences and alliances, and offensively 


leave them out. On the other hand, groups embracing 


other hundreds of thousands of quite as reputable citizens, 


who are included in these councils and conferences and 


alliances, use every opportunity to cast slight upon the 


term Protestant and upon the ideas it is commonly be- 


stand for. We find it very difficult, in other 


heve d to 


-] 


ls, to make our category of Protestantism hang to- 


It was not securely welded into one substance in 


place, and we have never succeeded in giving it a 


cether. 

» first 
cohesion which would permit our even defining the term 
accurately. 

Our American doctrine of the separation of church and 
state is so new and startling and experimental as to be 
among the least solidly based innovations of modern life. 
in spite of upheavals incident upon the world war, and the 
‘hurches, 
look at it 


generation in the United States is so completely committed 


disestablishment of certain historic « multitudes 


throughout Christendom stil! askance. Our 


to it that it never occurs to any of us to raise a question 


about its value or its propriety. There are great masses 


of American citizens who cannot really understand what 
is meant by an “established church,” just as there are myl- 
titudes in other countries who cannot believe a system 
Christian which does not put religion upon an official, 
state-sanctioned basis. Few of us realize how recently 
this change took place in our own society, and how bitterly 
it was resisted and resented by the ministers and church 


officials of that day. It is less than a hundred years, yes, 


less than ninety years, since the last “sovereign” state of 
the American union disestablished its church, and remand- 
ed religion to the functioning of voluntary organizations, 

To achieve this separation cost as severe a fight, and 
generated as bitter animosities as any public issue of our 
history, barring perhaps the preservation of the political 


union and the abolition of chattel slavery. Thomas Jeffer- 


son was the recognized leader of the movement, and » 
bitter were the attacks upon him that multitudes believed 
him an atheist. John Fiske reports that in 1800 when he 
was first elected to the Presidency, timorous and pious 
maiden ladies of uncertain years in New England, ran and 
hid their Bibles, on learning of his election. They 
many others were sure American society was relapsing int 
paganism, and that the sanctions of the Christian religion 
would be lost in an atheistic regime. Jefferson was more 
deeply hurt by these attacks than by any others throughout 
his public career, his letters would seem to show, though 
his consistent public policy was to disregard his traducers 
lew public men in American history have reveated a more 
sensitive religious nature, though he is the only one in the 
long list of Presidents whom cataloguers and almanac con 
pilers cannot identify with one or another of our religious 
sects or denominations. 


DENOMINATIONAL ENTRENCHMENT 


We are accustomed by this time to acclaim this arrange- 
ment, the separation of church and state, as one of the 
chief glories of American statesmanship. 
but its not 
triumph of a far-seeing social discernment. 


Perhaps it ! 
the 
The plan has 


glorious, achievement was conscious 
not worked out at all as Jefferson hoped it would ané 
intended that it should. He had no idea that great, et 
dowed, property-holding corporations would develop under 
He did not see the need oi 


churches, and believed that they would in time disappear, 


the sanctions of religion. 


or would be reduced to informal assemblages of those wh 
might still desire to maintain worship as a social functior 
He persistently refused to identify himself with am 
church, and one of the keenest disappointments of his old 
age was his witnessing the more and more secure ¢ét 
trenchment which the various denominations were gal! 
ing in American society, especially through acquisitions 
This he sought to forestall in framing tht 
Relics of thest 
states 


of property. 
constitution of his own state of Virginia. 
restrictive laws are still on the statute books of 
closely affected by Virginian influences. 


Probably, if we could get at the thoughts of eminent 
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fathers of the republic, other than Jefferson, we should 
and deepest in the minds of those who joined with him in 
sroiecting this doctrine of the separation of church and 
state, a desire to evade the exceedingly difficult issue of 
Stting a religious program into the delicate fabric they 
They wished to see church and state 
separated because the church was too much for them: 


were constructing. 


building a democratic political state was task enough. 


They must indeed have despaired in their day of fabri- 


xpress religion. 

hey were a hundred and fifty years nearer than we are 
those terrible social upheavals which attended the spread 
f Lutheranism and Calvinism and Anabaptism. And they 
more intimately still the capacities for unreasoning 
rancor which lay in New England Puritanism, Maryland 
high-churchism, Virginian free thinking, and the numer- 
us and often mutually antagonistic ecclesiastically impor- 
The 
easier, and indeed the only safe course for their, at best, 


tions from the “reformed” countries of Europe. 


very unseaworthy ship of state, was to throw the churches 
verboard, allowing them to sink or swim, live or die, as 
the event might determine. It is a tribute to the inexpug- 
ble vitality of religion in the human order of affairs that 
the churches did survive, and have thrived in a manner 
which would have amazed, even more than it would have 
sappointed, good Thomas Jefferson, had he lived to this 


lay ° 


SCHEME AN ACCIDENT 


\gain, it will vindicate our modesty if we shall appraise 
s scheme of religion and politics in the light of its his- 
> origin. It is not the product of statesman’s acumen 
It is the off- 
It has the dignity, and some of the 


far-seeing design. It is an accident. 
ing of laissez faire. 
haracteristics, of Topsy: it has just growed. What- 

er of divinity we may find in it, we can properly attrib- 
to the inscrutable grace of God which is often tri- 

in outcasts and foundlings. No inspired states- 

planned the religious system under which our 
resorted to it as a 


today operates. Politicians 


ift, an evasion of an issue too big and intricate for 


handle. Ecclesiastical leaders resisted and de- 


unced it with a vindictiveness which sometimes failed 
p anywhere near the boundaries of Christian charity 
forbearance. Events forced it, and through the irre- 
ble vitality of religion we have made a virtue of a 
pugnant necessity. 
Can the American people be induced to restore the old 
mmen of a united state and church, contrive an estab- 
| institution of ecclesiastical religion as an official 
n of a political democratic state? Nothing is more 
onceivable. 
Not the highest churchman in the land suggests or 


Of course such a thing could never hap- 


1 desires such a thing. All Americans of whatever 


gious faith or tendency are thoroughly agreed upon 
te American doctrine of the separation of church and 


tate. But this does not deter an increasing number of 
thous! 


ughtful Americans from reviewing the history of the 
ns¢ of our present system, and speculating upon how our 
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society can correct some of the serious consequences of 
allowing so essential a department of the social order to 
be left to chance events and influences. There was no 
intelligent and conscious statesmanship put into determin- 
ing the status of religion in American society. [t may be 
too much to expect that the fathers of the republic should 
have assumed this exceedingly delicate charge, in addition 
to their sufficiently difficult task of building a democratic 
political state. But their sons will be very dull if they do 
not realize that this neglected task still remains to be 
attended to. Our society suffers sorely because it has not 
been sufficiently well attended to. Even the political state 
which the fathers nobly and sagaciously contrived, suffers 
serious hurt from the long-continued neglect of the task, 
which was, at the time, and under the conditions, too much 
for them. 


HURRIED REVIEW 


This hurried and partial review may seem partial in a 
double sense of the term, in that it tarnishes the glory of 
eras and epochs and doctrines and programs 
have grown accustomed to think inviolate. 
tian 


which we 
But the Chris- 
era has not been all Christian. Such Christian 
features as the western civilization has disclosed during 
the past nineteen hundred years have come by the infusion 
of motives and influences which have not waited for names 
and labels to sanction them. Nor have names and labels 
sanctified other motives and influences which left age-long 
trails of blackness and despair behind them. Protestant- 
ism we cannot even define accurately, and it has not pro- 
duced a consistent or completely wholesome civilization. 
Part of the epoch it has assumed to dominate has been 
glorious, and part of it has been characterized by turmoil 
and intolerance and even un-Christian hatred. Finally, 
the historical events which gave us our American system 
of “free” churches, and the consequent multiplying sects 
or denominations of Christians, lay no tributes of states- 
manship at the feet of either ecclesiastics or politicians, 
The two opposing groups contended until a truce was de- 
clared or forced, and eventually the truce was found to 
have erected 
upon it a monument of social faith and practice. 


be so satisfactory to both groups that we 


Now multiplying shortcomings and evils of our religious 
order are compelling us to take new thought. The fact 
through, the 
Christian era and the epoch of Protestantism, we realize 


that we live in, and have advanced so far 
may signify little or nothing. To vindicate essential Chris- 
tianity we may need to do what has been necessary again 
and again, in the past, namely, re-order the scheme of 
things under whose sanctions Christian purposes are ex- 
pressed. To save our society from the fruits of neglects 
and over-reachings which have befallen here and there 
throughout “Protestant” history, we may need to resort 
to measures as drastic and far-reaching as any which have 
marked the past four hundred years. It would seem likely, 
even if experience had not made it so plain, that a system 
born under such conditions as gave rise to our American 
should break down. So far 


denominational program, 


from feeling alarm that this is true, and reproaching the 
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“radicals” who suggest measures of relief, we should mus- 
ter a courage worthy of the fathers in essaying to order 
aright what they were too busy in safeguarding our polit- 
ical liberties to attend to. 


ANALYSIS NECESSARY 

To analyze the shortcomings and difficulties we suffer 
in our religious order, and to suggest the logical steps by 
which we may meet the issues which everybody sees are 
there to be faced, is the manifest duty of Christian lead- 
ership. No one, however maliciously disposed he might 
be, need go out of his way to uncover difficulties and de- 
fects. They are among the commonest complaints and 
We are 
Sut we 


laments of both the secular and religious press. 
not agreed as to the degree of their seriousness. 
all are sure that something serious is the matter with Gur 
churches and the cause of religion. We are proud of our 
“free” churches, as over against the rigid and formal re- 
ligious institutions of other Christian lands. We believe 
a better type of Christianity and Christian civilization re- 
We 


herald our mounting figures of additions to church mem- 


sults from our kind of organization than from theirs. 


bership, of contributions to missions and other benevolent 
causes, and gain periodic reassurance from the zeal im- 
plied by the bewildering variety of church agencies and 
Our most ex- 
alted leaders in all denominations scarcely mount a plat- 


activities. But nobody remains satisfied. 
form for public address but that they sound a warning. 
The most glowing reports of advance on mission fields and 
triumphs of churches at home have proved so little capable 
of quieting the general doubt and anxiety that nobody re- 
mains unaffected by the prevailing bewilderment. It is 
not possible to scare the lions out of the way by asserting 
that they are not there, nor will it suffice for us to huddle 
up at the farthest point on the road to which our courage 
will carry us, and vent our anxieties in blaming the condi- 
tions upon one another, or the devil, or the pope, or the 
appalling indifference of fallen human nature to things 
spiritual. Brave men will follow a braver course, face 
And this we 
ought to be able to do, whatever are our differences of 
opinion, in t) 


the facts and seek a way through or around. 


1e most friendly spirit of cooperative thinking. 


TWO CONCLUSIONS 


Two conclusions we cannot retain our reason or self- 
respect, and reach. One has already been set aside: we 
cannot revert to clearly outworn programs, and merge our 
religious institutions in a dead and formal officialism. The 
freedom of religious faith which has been achieved, partly 
by accident but very much, first and last, by the brave 
insistence of far-seeing fathers, we shall never surrender. 
\nd the other delusion we shall certainly avoid is that 
‘hich has at least for the moment bewildered many Rus- 

leaders. Religion has not been rendered effete by 
democracy. Some kinds of religion, some institutions of 
religion, are doubtless bound for the discard through the 
advancing triumphs of popular education and popular gov- 
ernment. There will not be place in a democratic Russia 
for a czarist orthodox church, but religion, pure and un- 


defiled, is not the “opiate of the people.” Religion must 
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prove the inspiration of the best achievements of democ.- 
racy, and the bond which holds men in the indissoluble 
brotherhood of mutual and unselfish service. It is because 
our American democracy is reaching out and up toward 
such wide and exalted achievements that the ineffective. 
ness of our religious program has become so disconcert- 
ing. The kind of churches we now have cannot serve the 
We all 
feel this, and lament the fact, however bewildered we may 
be before the necessity of ordering differently. Through 
dispassionate and courageous counsels the way will be 
found. Religion cannot fail or be lost. But we can. Re. 
ligion will guide the way to right progress and bind society 
in the great brotherhood of love and service. 


purposes of religion in such an aspiring society. 


And we 
can give it free course. 


Mr. McAfee will contribute further articles 
analyzing and estimating the denominational order 
of the church and suggesting certain principles of 
reconstruction. Other writers, among them Bishop 
Thomas Nicholson of the Methodist church, will 
speak in defense of the denominational order. 


The Lion in His Den 
By Lynn Harold Hough 


HERE were two books beside my friend’s bed on 
the little table the other day when I entered his 
room. One was Paul L. Haworth’s “United States 
in Our Own Times.” The other was Frederic L. Paxson’s 
“Recent History of the United States.” I picked them up 
rather idly but soon became interested following the ind- 
vidual markings which showed the trail of the mind of 
the Lion as he had gone through these books. 
“Better fifty years of America,” I began to paraphrase 
with scant regard to accent or rhythm, when the Lion in- 
terrupted me 
“It really is better,” he declared. “You read the story 
with a good deal of amazement even though you have lived 
through it. The terrific speed of the thing fairly startles 
Everything seems to be trying to happen all at once 
Events seem too big for the men who take part in them. 
You feel as if you are watching a crowd of boys taking a 
joy ride on an elephant. You feel as if you are watching 
a crowd of precocious children let loose in a laboratory 
and playing with forces mighty enough to blow up a tow2. 
But there is a purpose in it all. 


too. 


you. 


And there is mind in tt 
These children are wonderfully mature and able 4 
organizers if they are innocent of many of the things 
which have given richness and ripeness to the world. They 
see clearly and they think directly and they have a soft 
of clean vigor in spite of their voices. They have tit 
promise of youth and once and again you see a light in 
their eye which in its own tell tale fashion reveals what 
a wealth of noble idealism they will produce when once 
they grow out of the day of irresponsible childhood into 
the day of maturity.” 

“Do you get all that from Haworth and Paxson er “@ 
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you plow it up out of your own mind?” I asked when the 
Lion paused for breath. 

‘They give me the raw material,” he laughed back. “I 
will confess that I hand it on to you worked up a bit.” 

He waited a moment. Then he continued : 

“The amazing thing about all these wonderful and able 
Americans is their invincible habit of youth. They keep 






























































| ielieving things about which most of the world has become 
cynical. They keep doing things most of the world has 
riven up as impossible. You feel as if you have been liv- 
. ing in the twilight in Europe and now for the first time 
4 you come out into clear and hopeful day with the sun 
y shining and the most wonderful and inspiring air blowing 
’ all about you. Of course the twilight has some fine things 
in it we haven’t managed to get into our sunlit days. But 
it least we are witnessing the adolescence of a race that 
s coming and not the decadence mellow and autumnal of 
a race which is going.” 

“As a matter of fact, I have read both these books,” I 
said at length. “I liked them immensely. The fact that 
| read most of Professor Paxson’s book in a steamer com- 

g home from Europe made it all the more interesting. 
But it did leave some long and serious thoughts as well as 
some proud and happy ones.” 

“You felt that the epitomizer of the ages hadn’t epitom- 
ized sufficiently ?” asked the Lion. 

on 
his 
ates 
on’s 
1 up 
ndi- 
1 of 
T the risk of seeming repetitions, my instinct of 
— self-defense enjoins me to state, again, that this 
‘> series of papers is addressed to the younger men 
f our vocation. To the old-timer in the ministry, the 
om) advice herein contained will be as coals carried to New- 
lives astle. In the article following this 1 wish to consider 
thes the minister in the delicate and beautiful relationships of 
once ¢ sick room. But before pressing the button at the front 
hen. loor of the house where we are to make our “sick call,” 
ng {would like to pause and make a few observations con- 
ching erning the attitude of the minister toward his congrega- 
ratory nin their week-day relationships. And I wish to write 
wor" 1 such a fashion that not my minister reader alone, but 
jit ‘lay reader also may find benefit in what is said. 
ble - Most people, in our time, are disposed to say that they 
things x¢a “human” preacher, by which they mean their prefer- 
They ‘nce for a man with whom they can talk without restraint 
a - ~a man full of jovial kindliness, ready wit, and an un- 
ve te reserved spirit of comradeship. And because the young 
ght 1 mreacher knows that this is the case, he is tempted to be- 
5 what me just a bit more chummy and confidential with certain 
= {his parishioners than is necessary to his qualifications 
od into HE 2s a “regular feller.” 
m Now and then, some youthful prophet needs to be 
| or 





¥arned against an attempted insulation of himself against 
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“Not quite that,” I replied. “But I was struck by the 
omissions in both books. I was immensely impressed by 
the fact that men could write a history of the last fifty 
years and have so little to say about some things. The 
study of the subjects not discussed in these volumes would 
be an interesting commentary on American life during the 
period.” 

“IT am not sure that it would be a just one,” 
Lion. 





replied the 
“You have to read a large number of biographies 
of scholars and the men of letters and statesmen and 
preachers if you want to get a composite picture of the 
life of the mind in America during the last fifty years. 
And when you put it all together you will find that the 
period has been more rich and fruitful than you might 
suppose.” 

“There have been no end of rare flowers,” I argued 
back, “but I am talking of the flowers in all the gardens.” 
The Lion smiled one of his happy inscrutable smiles. 

“The rare flowers are getting in numberless gardens,” 
he said. “By and by they will be blooming in all our 
hearts and then it will be possible to save America from 
the leaders without vision and the men without citizen- 
ship in the great human world.” 

“Precisely,” I flashed back. But just then I was called 
to the telephone and so did not have an opportunity to 


follow up my advantage. 


congenial contacts with the members of his parish; but not 
many men, entering our profession, today, are in jeopardy 
of paying the penalty of recluse habits or monastic mood. 
lf any caution is in order, here, it must plead for more 
quiet reserve. He is very fortunate to whom there has 
been vouchsafed the gift of wit and a keen appreciation 
of humor; but when this fact becomes the chief attribute 
predicated of him by his friends, the more serious functions 
of his minority are rendered difficult. I take no personal 
pride in the fact that I am a solemn old owl. Doubtless it 
were better for me if I knew more funny stories. Some- 
times I have almost envied my colleague of whom the 
neighbors said: “Oh, our new preacher, Reverend O. B. 
Merry, came to call, the other night, and he certainly is 
a brick! L-a-f-f? We all howled!” But there is a tempta- 
tion for the witty new preacher to become slightly stam- 
peded by the maudlin appreciation showered upon him; 
and, unless he practices a fine restraint in the indulgence 
of his delightful gift, he may live to recall, with humiliating 
abasement, the occasions when he had played the buffoon 
and clown. There is a happy middle ground somewhere 
between depressing solemnity and riotous foolishness which 
the preacher will do well to locate. In his endeavor to 
avoid wearing the gown and cowl, it is not necessary that 
he should put on cap and bells. 
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For a whole millennium and a half, the rank and file of 
Christian laymen held the priest in more or less veneration. 
The man in the cassock was an ambassador of God. True; 
we disposed of the priesthood, in the churches of protes- 
An organized revolt against sacerdotalism or- 
But, 


tantism. 
dained “the universal priesthood of all believers.” 
for all that, not enough time has elapsed for “race mem- 
ory” to fail in its recurrence to the age-long belief that the 
spiritual head of a parish is, somehow, a man set apart. 
Let the young minister bear this fact in mind. The public 
will appear to want him to be exactly like the layman. 
Great applause will reward his every exhibition of “human- 
And, just 
there must 


ness.” They want to see him with his coat off. 


because they want to see him with his coat off. 


be some pretty good reason for his keeping it on until 


the hour arrives when there is a tremendously good reason 


for his taking it off. Everybody seems to have a strong 


desire to get back of the stage to see how the storm and 
lightning effects are produced; but once he has done so, 
the inquisitive is never again quite as deeply stirred by 


these phenomena. 


AMBASSADOR OF GOD 


The young minister dares harbor no silly notions to the 
effect that he is expected to assume a “thus-far-and-no- 
farther” attitude toward his lay friends; but he should 
be aware that the less his parishioners know about his 
choice of breakfast cereals, the weight of his underwear, 
the name of his favorite hair tonic, his aches and pains, the 


habits and customs of his private life, etc., the more ef- 


fectively he will serve them in the grave emergencies of 
their lives when they look instinctively to him for spiritual 


guidance with an expectation probably far in excess of his 


actual ability to exercise the same. 


It is best, then, not to talk very much about yourself, 


vour little likes and dislikes, your plans and hopes, or your 


former exploits, in college and elsewhere, regardless of 


their character, whether they are pointed to with 


extremely hazardous, 


pride or viewed with alarm. Is 


also, to talk about your wife and children. The quaint 


remark that little Bobby made to his sister Geraldine, in 


the course of a juvenile theological debate, may be delight- 
fully funny when you tell it; but the chances are too many 
by the 


time the merry quip has been passed through 


the sixth translation, it shall have taken on a solemn air 


and ponderous proportions. And your wife’s decision that 


it is cheaper, in the long run, to buy tinned peaches than 
] heat 


man- 


to can them herself, may be a moral issue of great 


and four dimensions after the narrative has been 


handled for a week. Your reminiscence of the boyish 


prank you and three other fellows played on old Professor 
Darius Powder may evolve into a felony which, had justice 
been served, would have jailed you for life. I hope I do 


the saints no injustice. 
best 


For the most part, they are the 


per ple on 
i 


earth. But they like you so well that 


everything you say is of interest. They try to repeat your 
best yarns about yourself to the neighbors. The neighbors, 
equally interested in you, endeavor to spread these tidings. 
3y and by, somebody, whose affection for you is under 


somewhat better control, takes up a mangled fragment of 
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your minstrelsy, and yelps it sv discordantly that you, 
when you hear it, call down imprecations upon your 
own head for being so foolish as to load your enemy’s gun 
and wait his leisure to pull the trigger. 

Be wary about extending confidences to intimate friends, 
You 
must not tell anybody about your disappointment that the 


in the parish, concerning administrative matters. 


board of deacons had not seen fit to o. k. your request for 
a more expensive contralto. You might consider it per- 
fectly safe to explain your position in the matter to the 
musical Stafford family, who put you up to it; but it is not 
safe. The Staffords are very nice people. They would 
But they are 
I would not imply that you are to discredit the 


cut off a hand rather than do you damage. 
human. 
ability of anybody in your parish to keep a secret; but if 
is so much wiser not to have secrets. You will sleep better 
o’ nights if this is your fixed policy. Incidentally, you 
might let your wife have a chance to share your feeling 
on this subject. You will find it to your advantage to 
avoid talking too freely about parish problems in the pres- 
ence of Robert and Geraldine. They are only little chil- 
dren, and you cannot expect them always to show, by 
tactful silence, a more excellent judgment than you your- 
self displayed when you gave them custody of private 
information. 


PARISH CONFIDENCES 

Don’t talk too much about the details of your business. 
Don’t confide to Brown how you intrigued the friendship 
of Smith. Never tell anybody anything that was said to 
you in the course of a conversation in which a confidence 
was extended. Understand me—I do not mean that you 
might be so unwise and unethical as to violate a con- 
that if, 
Jones, which he opened by telling you that he thought of 


fidence. I mean in the conversation with John 
selling his car because his wife was leaving to spend the 
winter with her parents—a conversation that he continued 
by telling you the sad fact that he and Mary hadn’t been 
hitting it off very well and heartily wished there might be 
some other solution than a separation—if you should b 
so injudicious as to remark to William Robinson, next 
day, who is looking for a car, that you think John Jones 
is ready to dispose of his—and Robinson goes to Jones and 
inquires—and Jones asks Robinson where he heard that 
the car was on the market—he may have reason to wonder 
how much more you told Robinson, in confidence, cot 
cerning your mutual friend. 

Nothing that-ever happened at a funeral is funny. 
Whether you are a fundamentalist or not you may put this 
This is a hard-and-fast, sever 
days-in-the-week, eternally true principle- 


down as a fundamental. 
there is nothing 
humorous about a funeral. You may think you can recal 
circumstances in your own experience or related to you 
by other preachers out of their experiences where some 
thing happened at a funeral. But you must never repeat 
any story—real or fictitious—anywhere, of anything that 
ever happened at a funeral, calculated to provoke a smile; 
for you have no way of knowing that you will not be back, 
within a week, in that very house where your yarn made 
such a tremendous hit, trying to offer comfort to a family 
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who recall that you found it possible to see something 


fynny in a funeral. All such jokes are absolutely taboo! 


HUMOR AND NEAR PROFANITY 
There is a certain school of humor which depends pretty 
Jy upon either real or near profanity for effective 
rnamentation. You will do well to avoid repeating any 
‘ries which involve the use of profane phrases. There 
ea host of undeniably witty stories based upon quaint 


verversions of Bible texts; but you tell them at the risk 


of making it difficult to repeat such texts correctly in the 

\pit without arousing the memory of certain people there 

he good story you once told in this connection. I 

call, with some chagrin, a bit of attempted facetiousness 

| committed when referring, in a sermon on present-day 

rals, to the discussions concerning the scanty dress of 

» period. I said the woman appeared to be “taking little 

ught for raiment.” It was considered extremely good, 

ny jokes have the credit of being, which are about 

ints nor’east of good taste; but it was a long time 

felt quite up to repeating seriously in the pulpit, 

golden phrases from the Sermon on the Mount. 

tory of the little boy in Sunday school, who offered 

criptural contribution for the day, “Many are cold 

‘are frozen,” had better be told by somebody other 

urself if you expect, some day, to avail yourself of 

es of one of the most significant statements in the 
Testament. 

re convincing you that your conversation is to be 

‘ and “Nay, nay,” with literal exactitude, let me 

briefly concerning a more profitable type of com- 

tion. You are to be loaded to the gunwales with 

tories about people you have known. You should be in 

ssession of a wealth of narratives for the sick room, 

rning the fine type of “Christian sportsmanship” dis- 

| by people under heavy fire. As your experience in- 

ss, you will be able to remember the case of the man 

hysician had just given him ninety davs to live 


sent for vou, not to condole with him, but to 
w he might most effectively invest his last three 
igh-grade service to his fellows. You can very 
tell the chronic neurasthenic the story of the 
you knew who spent her last eleven years in bed, 
crippled with rheumatism, practically dead ex- 
her beautiful mind; and how men and women, 
and in groups, used to visit her for the sole purpose 


for a little while in the presence of so radiant 


PROFITABLE CONVERSATION 


ilmonition you might heartily wish to extend to 
friend and parishioner, the manager of the wheel- 
factory, concerning the human elements in in- 
can easily avoid any appearance of impertinence 


jected through a narrative. Having called at the 


‘nce of Mr. Scroggins, the wheelbarrow man, and having 
excl 


ianged with him the usual greetings, you will talk about 
‘hing trips, in which he appears to have a great interest; 
ill remind you of a fishing trip you once had on the 


4 
YN 


‘u Sable River, near Grayling. You will tell him all about 
“¢ trout hatchery up there, and of the interesting Hanson 
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family, who originally planned and financed it for the 
benefit of sportsmen. This will set you to talking about 
“Old Man” Hanson, who owns practically all the lumber 
industries in Grayling and for forty years has kept so 
close to his men that he sustains a first name acquaintance 
with them; how Mr. Hanson still continues to go about 
with baskets of jellies and other goodies, visiting con- 
valescents in families of their employes; how there is a 
little heart-to-heart conference morning at nine 
o'clock of the foremen connected with all the shops—in 


every 


which each man is asked for suggestions and advice con- 
cerning the proper conduct of the business as a whole. You 
can tell him truthfully that there never has been a strike in 
Grayling and never will be so long as the “Hanson brand 
of Christianity” is working on full time. 

Plan your talk so that when you leave a place the people 
you have seen will know but little more about you and 
yours than they knew before, but are possessed of a new 
idea about themselves and their possibilities. 

And this brings me to say, that a minister should plan 
carefully in advance, the conversations with the people he 
proposes to call upon. Every call should involve a specific 
errand. He should be able to propose some specific form 
of service—possibly to be rendered through the church, 
but not necessarily sO; or carry some message fraught 
with the raw materials, out of which his lay friend may 
fabricate new courage and a more sturdy faith. It will 
be well to keep constantly in mind the motive set forth 
in that significant verse of Ella Wheeler Wilcox ° 

“I gave a beggar from my little store of wealth some gold: 
He spent the gold, and came again, and yet again; 

Still cold and hungry—as before; 

I gave him, then, a thought— 

And through that thought of mine, 

He found himself—the man supreme, divine 

Fed, clothed, and crowned, with blessing manifold— 

And now he begs no more.” 


[Mr. Douglas’ next article will be entitled “The Sick 
Call.” } 


For Him who Calls his Heart his Own 


OR him who calls his heart his own, 
No song have I to sing; 
Yea, he shall walk the world alone 
Through every haunt of spring; 
And where the rose lifts up her head 
About the lanes of June, 
No soul shall listen for his tread 
At morn, nor under moon. 


And when the sere leaves fall, and fly 
Like ghosts before the wind, 
He, like to them, shall wander by, 
And not a solace find ; 
His breast shall be a chamber cold 
And cheerless as the day, 
His only friend a miser old 
That, grumbling, turns away. 


CuHartes G. BLANDEN. 





Missions and the Education of China 


HINA is turning to republican government with only 15 
per cent of the population literate. Some one has said 
that her choice lies between a benevolent autocracy and 
democracy; but there is no such thing as a “benevolent” 
autocracy, and there can be no all inclusive democracy until 
there is popular education. Her choice is rather one of direc- 
tion. In what direction will her evolution be—toward an 


autocracy which would of necessity be militaristic, or toward 


a democracy which rests on a rapidly developing system of 


education ? 

The times are ripe for a military genius to seize power as an 
autocrat. The ferment of revolution always affords such op- 
portunity and military regimes have set themselves here and 
there all over the land. It is quite possible that the issue was 
settled when Wu Pei Fu defeated Chang Tso Lin before Pekin. 
General Wu promises democracy and progress, and with such 
men as himself, President Li, and Sun Yat Sen in the forefront 
of affairs the signs of the moment point in the direction of 
democracy. 

China began turning from the old to the new in education 
after the Boxer rebellion and the surrender of the old Empress 
Dowager to the inevitable. The real beginning came with the 
revolution, led by Sun Yat Sen, in 1911. The task of setting 
up a public school system for 400,000,000 people is stupendous 
under any circumstances; when it is complicated by a provin- 
cialism and conservatism that is unsurpassed and by a period 
of revolutionary break-up, it becomes a work of generations. 
To find more than 4,000,000 in the schools at the end of a 
decade, with a more or less complete blue-print of a national 


system in hand augurs success. 
‘+e @ 


Missions and Education in China 

The missionaries served as pioneers of education in China 
as they have in every non-Christian land. The first schools 
were part of the evangelistic enterprise but the present schools 
cover every field of modern education and are conducted with- 
out reference to membership in the church like the church 
schools in America, that is, they are educational rather than 
evangelistic agencies. Of course their chief emphasis is upon 
character building through Christian instruction but they seek 
to make educated Christian leaders rather than merely con- 
The sum total of the educational enterprise in 
There are 
more than 200,000 young people in all grades from the kinder- 
garten up to the university receiving imstruction in practically 
all the professional and vocational subjects given in the United 


verted men. 
missionary hands is little less than marvelous. 


States. 

As the government develops a public system of education the 
missions plan to withdraw from all but the cultural and char- 
acter building types of instruction and special training for re- 
ligious work. The latter, to the members of the educational 
commission of the recent Shanghai Conference, means any- 
Already three-fourths 
grade theological schools are cooperative or 


thing in the world but sectarian service. 
of the higher 
and the goal is a thoroughly cooperative and 
unified system of schools, distributed over the various prov- 
The com- 
mission asks that schools near each other be combined, the 


union schools, 
inces without duplication or schismatic instruction. 


poorer ones closed, and foundations for new ones made with- 
out special reference to denominational enterprises. 
Missionary education has been pioneering but it will con- 
tinue to pioneer only so long as there are no governmental 
schools to meet the needs. Vocational and technical schools 
are conducted as a means of stimulating government or private 
foundations. The nation needs schools of mining, agriculture, 
medicine, law, and all the other professions and skilled voca- 
tions, hence the missions attempt, not to meet the national 
need but to stimulate the demand and furnish the example. 


Emphasis is being placed upon medicine as fundamental to 


health and social progress, upon agriculture as a means of lift. 
ing the masses out of poverty and giving the new order , 
material foundation in prosperity, and upon the training of 
teachers as a means of assuring instructors for the coming 
school system. 

** * 
Sinicizing Christian Education 

The educational commission bases all its recommendations 
on the thesis that education in China shall be Chinese. They 
are decisive in their determination to see that missions shal] 
not foster an exotic group of westernized folk in China. They 
are against all parochialism. They desire to preserve every 
valuable element in the native culture and to “sinicize” Chris. 
tianity as well as Christianize China. To that end they recom- 
mend that native teachers be employed to the fullest possible 
extent and that salary scales be raised as rapidly as possible, 
that the curricula be arranged upon lines accommodated to 
Chinese culture as far as it can be done and still include all 
that science and modern education require, and that the mis. 
sionary educator retire as rapidly as competent Chinese can 
take his place, not only from teaching but from executive posi- 
tions. Beneficent as foreign instruction has been, the barrier 
of language and of another tradition exists; instruction in a 
foreign language leaves the student thinking more about the 
meaning of words than of their content; and a foreign in- 
structor can never quite orient himself in the full mental en- 
vironment of the native student. 

The new national system of education is founded largely 
upon the Japanese model. There is a primary, middle and 
higher or collegiate division. The primary division is divided 
into an elementary school of four years and an intermediate 
department of three years. The middle school covers four 
years, paralleling our eighth grade and junior high school, and 
the college supplies two years’ preparatory and a full four 
years’ collegiate course. The commission recommends to the 
country the adoption of a division into six years each of ele- 
mentary and middle schools with four years of higher education, 
as best fitted to Chinese needs. They are especially de- 
sirous of promoting normal instruction and hope that the more 
primary instruction will be rapidly supplied by the public 
They wish to take for their own work the middle 
school, where the impressionable adolescent can receive instruc- 
tion in character, patriotism, and social service. 


schools. 


* ¢ * 


Christian Education and Social Progress 

There are three great emphases in present day Christian 
work in China. They are unity, education and social service. 
The educational commission emphasizes these three things as 
do all the other commissions. The desire of the leaders in the 
Chinese church, both missionary and native, is, first to convert 
men to Christ and then to turn them into emissaries of social 
progress for the whole people. They are not seeking merely 
to save a few souls out of the welter of that world but to build 
a Christianized civilization within it. To this end they are 
working to make Christian education a socializing process. 

They say frankly that if the new China comes without en- 
dowing the leaders with better social motives than those that 
characterize the industrial and commercial systems of the 
west it can bring ruin to multitudes. They point out to the 
native church that the western church has been remiss in its 
social teaching and that it has not made the term “Christian 
civilization” a synonym for Christian ethics. They hope te 
preserve family reverence, community solidarity, the philos- 
ophical idea of a moral unity in the universe, the cooperative 
feature of the guild system, and the pacific spirit of the people 
in the New China. From the west they would bring science, 
a face to the future, and a spirit of progress without the 
militaristic regime, the over-vaunting individualism and tendet- 
cies to exploitation which have denied Christianity its full 








iman { 


worth 
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pression in our western social life and progress. 

Science is the contribution of a Christian civilization to the 
world only in so far as the Christian teaching about the worth 
of personality and the value of truth seeking have availed to 
promote freedom of inquiry. But Christianity in China bases 
social progress upon the achievements of science and scientific 
methods. It brings medicine, practical charity, sanitation, 
physical education, engineering, agricultural instruction, and 
every scientific attainment of the west among its gifts. It 
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would have the Chinese learn to use them and receive their 
benefits without allowing the reactionary attitudes of a by-gone 
church to prejudice their attitude toward Christianity. It would 
give them material progress without an accompanying lop- 
sided materialism. It would preserve for them the principles 
of the Great Master without imposing upon them the “ologies”’ 
of western traditions. It will succeed in the measure in which 
the hands of the men who know China are left unfettered of 
our “isms” and institutional restrictions. 


Atva W. TAYLOR. 


British Table Talk 


London, Oct. 9, 1922. 

FTER a few more crises (and hitches between) we are 
A once more told tonight that we can look forward to 

peace in the near east. These crises have proved a 
little trying to our tempers. We—I mean by “we” the nation— 
are decidedly angry with the statesmen who have been respon- 
sible for our policy in the near east, because this policy since 
1918 has been chiefly the Premier’s. The word appears to have 
gone forth that he must go. “LI. George M. G.” is the decree 
f Lord Rothermere, the successor to Lord Northcliffe, of Mr. 
Strachey of The Spectator, and of Mr. S. L. Garvin of The Ob- 
Furthermore, Mr. Bonar Law, the former leader of 
the Conservative party, wrote a significant letter last week, a 
letter which is read by some as a sign that he is prepared to 
come back as premier if the office is to be let. So altogether 
Mr. Lloyd George is in deep waters. He may fight for his 
position, or he may advise the king to send for another states- 
man to form a government. I give my prophecy for what it is 
worth. Unless some very startling change takes place in the 
near east, I do not think the premier will surrender his office 
toanother. He will hold on till the election. But even he can 
scarcely believe at the moment that the country is with him. 
Give it time. he may think, and much may happen before the 


election. 


server. 


** * 

Humiliations 

Great Britain at the moment is decidedly short of friends 
among the nations. In the west and in the east our credit has 
sunk seriously since the armistice. And during the past month 
for several reasons we have lost ground in the near east. In 
in the sullen suspicion with which the Chinese regard their 
neighbors. In India, and throughout Asia Minor to the Bal- 
kans, we have to face the hostility of Islam. In Europe we 
iave still the smoldering anger of our former enemies and the 
distrust ef some of our former allies, These are the facts: 
they may be due to our virtues or to our faults, but they have 
'o be faced. At the moment there is a desire to make a scape- 
goat of Mr. Lloyd George. But of course no one man can bear 
all the blame or enjoy all the credit of such a state of things. 
There must be some cause which goes deeper in the roots of 
our national life. The suspicion is growing that the peace, 
made after the war, was not only ethically unsound, but politi. 
ally foolish. It was not peace, but the transference of war 
from one plane to another. But we desired it, and it is scarcely 
air for a nation which voted the present government into 
fice on the understanding that Germany must pay and the 
“aiser must be hanged to throw all the blame upon its chosen 
fepresentative. The kaiser is going to be married, and it is not 
*rmany but we who are still paying five shillings in the 
t income tax! Therefore, we are saying with some ve- 


ence, “Lloyd George must go.” We are in reality tragi- 


ples 
ipless. 


7 * * 
The Congregational Union 


The meetings last week appear to have been full of life, ana 


the speaking clearly reached a high level. There was no mis- 
taking the power of Dr. Jowett. His great speech will have 
been reported in America so that I need not repeat what he 
said. Dr. Jowett is rapidly becoming a foremost apostle of 
peace, and after many years of supreme power in the pulpit he 
is winning a new place for himself on the platform of interna- 
tional idealism. The papers gave his speech unusual promi- 
nence, and it is a matter for thankfulness that there is this 
gifted speaker to put passion into the advocacy of peace. Mr. 
Yates, chairman, spoke with his characteristic grace and lu- 
cidity upon vocation. There was an animated meeting upon 
“business and religion,” and my friend, Mr. Belden, came in 
for hot criticism from certain business men. ‘He was told “to 
keep to his last,” but it is too late in the day to warn Chris- 
tian preachers off this field. There is always a stage when the 
spokesmen of the church, as it faces new demands, are warned 
off the ground. By all means let the church be willing to profit 
by the counsels of its business men, but upon the ethics of 
business life the church through its instructed speakers has a 
right to make its voice heard, and when all is said and done, 
the business men sometimes discuss the peculiar interests of 
the preachers! 


Criticism of the Church 


In a frank discussion of the critics of the church, the Rev. 
“Dick” Shepherd has been making some needful counter-at- 
tacks. He points out the contradictions, involved in these criti- 
cisms: “The church has ceased to be 
Catholic, because it has ceased to be Protestant, because during 
the war the clergy did not fight as combatants, because some of 
them did, because the clergy are too immersed in practical 
affairs, because they are too immersed in what they call “mat- 
ters that are spiritual,” because there is too much dogma, be- 
cause there is not enough, because the clergy are all of one 
class, because the clergy are not of ‘the type they used to be.’” 
The writer adds words to which many of us will say a loud and 
fervent amen. 


has failed—because it 


“I grow more and more skeptical of that mass of 
inen which is supposed to be standing in the ante-room of or- 
ganized religion only waiting to pass into the fold until such 
time as the churches are ‘brought into relation with modern 
needs and thought.’ For some it is more attractive to be in 
opposition than to accept the responsibility of service which is 
cemanded of those within.” 
. * * 
An Historic Shout 


We cannot hope to hold our own in this country with Amer- 
ica in the matter of shouts, ordered and concerted shouts. But 
on Saturday last the 60,000 Scouts who welcomed the prince, 
gave the biggest shout heard in these islands since time began. 
As I looked at them closing at the signal upon the 
where the prince was, I confess that I felt thrilled. Here were 
60,000 boys, pledged to the Scout law, strong and clean and full 
of laughter. What might they not do for our nation and for 
the world! And these were but a small section of the brother- 


platform 


hood, so I wished that instead of being a sober chaplain to my 
troop, I could be amongst that charging crowd, to whom the 
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future belongs. The bronzed and did his part 
as cheerfully and whole-heartedly as he always does. B. P. 
was there and a number of the famous—ambassadors, seers, 
and others—and it was good to see them, but the memory which 
remains clearest is that of the vast host of boys and their 
What a shout! It would seem as if the walls of any 
Jericho would fall before it. It was on a Saturday, and the 
busy minister had feur services on the Sunday, but he did not 


prince looked 


shouting. 


grudge the hours spent in the rally. 
* * * 
“The Lord of Thought” 

This book has already received notice in the columns of The 
It is certainly a book which counts. There 
are several reasons for this. It represents in New Testament 
criticism a strong reaction against the interpretation of the 
gospels by the apocalyptic school of which Dr. Kirsopp Lake 
It is a plea for the intellectual con- 
sistency of the teaching of Jesus. He who taught men to for- 
give their enemies could scarcely be responsible for any teach- 
Morcover, 
the book is a fine plea for the missionary enterprise as the 
Tihhat is a splendid truth. Here are 


Christian Century. 


is so powerful a member. 


ing, which thinks of God as a God of vengeance. 


sublimation of patriotism. 
the words: “An instinct may be deliberately sublimated, that 
, consciously directed into a worthy channel, so that it makes 
for itself an expression which is of service both to the indi- 
vidual and to the community. The sublimation of patriotism 
is to be found in the missionary spirit which, with no thought 


of the glorification of its own church, qua church, is filled with 
enthusiasm of a message and a vision which it desires to 
world at large.” 


EpWARD SHILLITO. 


the property of the 
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Jesus, the Great Teacher 


iacets flashes in 
light. In 


four angles of Jesus 


DIAMOND has 


catching every 


many lurned, it 


every color, beautiful ray of 
four studies, we are considering 
service: as a physician, as a teacher, as a friend and as a mis- 
sionary. These are only a few of the countless expressions of 
him graciously caring 
bringing 


see him attracting the 


personality. As physician, we see 
bodies. As 
minds. As 


Jesus’ 


for men’s teacher, we see him illumi- 


nation to men’s friend, we 


4 


entire person to himself \s missionary we see him going to 
carry the good news and sending forth his healed, enlightened 
and saved disciples to the ends of the earth to win others to 
the Master 

that we him, Think of those 
indebted. Out of the 


majority are forgotten, only 


Today, it is as teacher view 


teachers to whom you are most scores 


who have touched your life the 


a few stand out; only a few have left lasting and enduring 


influence. Some were not interested in you, but only in salary— 
they were a curse; some were not interested in you, but only 


in pure knowledge—they left no enduring mark. Some, how- 
loved to teach and loved teaching because they loved 


them They 


cver, 


poys and girls. We call natural teachers. love 
All creative souls toil not 
One day Millet 
looking in at a shop-window at a picture 

Both Both felt 
y the “That is not worthy 


I 
“I know it,” he replied, “but you know we needed the 


their work as all the best artists do. 


tor money, for honors or mater.al rewards. 


etood, with his wife, 
h he had recently sold. were silent. 
P ] 


wife spoke 


resent 


picture 


money.” Again silence, then she pressed his arm. “We can 


never paint a 
Millet put his 
“The 


quietly, “but we can 
that 


picture was 


said 
that 
work and his 


arve,” s] e 


picture like again.” From hour 


soul into his next Angelus,” 


*Lesson for Nov. 12. Scripture, Luke 6:27-38. 
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a picture that has touched the soul of the world—simple peas. 
ants bowing while the evening church bell rings. 

We have already seen that a doctor cannot yield to th 
mercenary temptation, no more can a teacher. In fact, all pro. 
fessions and eventually all work must be lifted above the money 
motive. This message should be preached from every pulpit 
and taught in every Bible class. There is no more reason why 
business men should work for money while teachers toil for 
service, than there is for a doctor to hold one standard ang 
the trader another. If the double standard of sex morality jg 
passing among intelligent people, so the double standard oj 
work-motive must pass. Service and nothing but service myst 
be the driving motive of all work. 

We are cursed by wooden teachers! People of low motive. 
education, selfish ideals. I have children’s lives 

wrecked by such cynical, uninterested pedagogues, 
Occasionally, however, we come in touch with the genuine 
teacher. Loyola founded the teaching order of the Jesuits 
One night he stood, as the bells sounded midnight, on a hij 
in Paris and dedicated himself body and soul to God. Soon 
after we hear him saying: “The power of the church lies in 
teaching; if God will confide only one boy to my care I shall 
Soon he had a school of boys, not long after 
The time came when princes sat 


scant seen 


almost 


be content.” 
hundreds of teaching friars. 
‘n his schools. This is the secret of the Jesuits’ phenomena! 
A teacher must have personality. I 
week before a group of young people, who by the most care. 
ful tests had been chosen to become teachers. Not only menta 
brightness, but personality was demanded of these prospective 
The superintendent of this school is a genius—he 
teachers. A teacher must, in addition to knowledge 
of the subject, possess an unusual interest in the pupil. That 
brilliant university professor who said to his class, “I do not 
want any of you to speak to me on the street—my relation 
to you is purely that of imstructor,” was no teacher. I caa 
You can easily recall the 
can recall six or seven in 


‘nfluence. lectured last 


teachers. 
knows 


give you his name and address! 

teachers who have inspired you. I 
all my career in grade school, academy, college and university; 
nor would I overlook two or three exceptionally helpful Sun- 
day school teachers. Jesus had every quality of the supreme 


teacher. He was master of his subject, his personality 
charmed and inspired, he loved his disciples, he burned him- 
self up in service, he created, in his followers, the desire to 
imitate the Master. Surely he was the “Great Teacher” and 
we all will do well to sit, humbly, at his feet, listening for the 
pearls of wisdom, and catching the spell of his supreme per- 


sonality. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


i i sheets or pillow-cases, and covered only with strips of burlap, 
Public Information out | 
The Press and old shawls, portiers and what not. 
During the past year the American Medical Aid for Russia, 


organized under the direction of a group of distinguished Ameri- 


rn THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 
I rise from the absorbed perusal of Alva W. Taylor's 
le on “Anti-Labor Propaganda” in the issue of September 21, 
a sense of the utter helplessness of the American public in 
the face of the perjured special dispatch writers of our great 
daily papers. In conversation with an ex-member of our Cali- 
fornia legislature, who helped Hiram Johnson clean the state of 
thern Pacific boodle politics some dozen years ago, I asked 
it was that our belligerent senator managed to beat 
re by over 70,000 in the late primaries, when press reports 


can physicians, raised a fund sufficient to purchase a hospital 
equipment adequate for a first-class institution. The following 
have been bought and are being shipped to Russia as rapidly as 
possible: operating room; laboratory for clinical, pathological, and 
bacteriological work; X-ray department; drug store; disinfecting 
apparatus; complete equipment for bakery, kitchen and laundry; 
ambulance and 500 beds fully equipped. The Society has sent to 
Russian equipment and donation in kind approximately $60,000, 

Under an agreement formulated between the Moscow health 
authorities and the society, the old Catherine hospital is now being 
put in first-class repair by the Soviet authorities and placed in 
charge of the American Medical Aid for a period of one year. 
Having already equipped the hospital as described, the society 
agrees to provision both patients and staff; meet all the running 


ited such a tidal wave of desertions from the ranks of the 

His reply was to the effect that not one anti-Johnson 

the state of California was honest enough to tell the truth 

he whirlwind campaign which Johnson conducted. Men- 

reports of small attendance, lack of enthusiasm and 

ile withdrawal of support filled the columns of such papers 

as the Los Angeles Times and San Diego Union. Quite the oppo- 

was the truth. One particularly despicable piece of slander 

uited about with much glee, to the effect that Johnson had 

r vice conditions in the San Francisco exposition, and that 

re was the man who had cleaned up the fair. Figures of 

is elections were made up out of whole cloth to prove 

that Johnson’s strength in certain quarters of the state was purely $2 

Highly paid special writers produced whole columns My colleagues and I are agreed that such an undertaking initiated 

f malicious matter highly prejudicial to the character of Sena- ;, ine name at once of American science and 
tor Johnson. 


expenses of the institution; supply it with an abundance of first- 
class material; install American methods of administration, nurs- 
ing and treatment; and in general maintain the institution as a 
modern hospital of the highest standard. At the end of one year, 
it will be returned to the Soviet health commission of 
as the model hospital of the city. 


Moscow 


For this great work, the sum of $200,000 is promptly needed. 


beneficence, will 


: ; ’ make an irresistible appeal to our fellow-citizens and enlist their 
irrespective of the question whether a voter proposed 
I } 


) : eee ; generous support. It is to be noted that the Russians are doing 
rt the senator or not, the reading public of California was 


et sates h : their part in placing buildings and grounds, fully restored, at our 
titled to the facts. ert: r di re) . -m—un 7 . » ¢ : “ihe 
to the facts, and certainly did not get them—u til the day disposal. We in turn bring to the relief of people just emerging 
ction when the ballots spoke louder than the paid propa- 


T bod ho k I A : from years of cold, starvation and disease, and still in dire 
1 body who knew the Los Angeles Times anc . 
That nobody; ew the s Angeles Times and distress, the full equipment and personnel of a modern hospital. 


an Diego Union believed a word they wrote about the campapign 


: give im- 
a shameful commentary upon the mora haracter o ; . . p 
r ' y upon the moral character of those mediate health and healing; and by our example of model hos- 


To thousands of men, women and children, we shall 


. — : ae , troad . pital administration, set loose an influence in Russian life which 
or weeks the same journals declared tha ailroz c . . F . 
as : : 1 “ : — ‘ — ce : * - my ye will be a blessing for generations to come. 
broken, the railroads victorious an ne strikers all back : F . 4 ¢ — : 
hei ; : 1 m ; : ¥ fies nd = ; Local groups of the American Medical Aid for Russia are being 
S or their places all taken by intelligent, high-mindec . . , . 5 4 . ' . 
I x . & B : organized in the great cities > country tor the raising of 
funds. The officers of the organization are: Mrs. Henry Villard, 
etc., ~ . . 7 . ’ 
age Se 1 Chairman; Arthur S. Leeds, Treasurer; Frances Witherspoon, 
trike conditions” to work on the Southern Pacific, Union : . . ‘ =P : . ee 
1 Santa F Executive Secretary. The National Advisory Committee of scientific 
and Santa Fe. : ae he : : 
y i ; men includes such distinguished names as those of Dr. Charles H. 
were ‘not too shockingly unethical, it should provoke a . > > R 
ht te } bl le Actin stint all Mayo, Dr. M. J. Rosenau, Dr. Lewellys F. Barker, Dr. Haven 
gh, to note how blunderingly stupid said papers are. ~ . , 
ts 6" f pal Emerson, Dr. Harvey Cushing, Dr. Morton Price, Dr. M. W. 
Dimas, Calif. : : : 
Ireland, Dr. Joseph Goldberg, Dr. Walter B. Cannon, Dr. Jacques 


Loeb, etc. Individual contributions are solicited, 


t day by day paid advertisements have appeared in these 
journals, calling for machinists, oilers, boiler-men, 


SHELTON BISSELL. 


and may be 
sent to the American Medical Aid for Russia, 103 Park Avenue, 
Historic Russian Hospital New York. 

New York City. 


a ‘ Joun Haynes Hormes, 
tutor THe CuristrAN CENTURY: 


S In the city of Moscow, some two miles from Kremlin, is 


ich promises to be the scene of one of the most im- 
beneficent chapters in the history of American relief The Ku Klux Klan 

This is the historic “Old Catherine Hospital,” which 
ginning in the reign of Catherine II. It was my happy 


is DP 


past summer, to visit this institution as a member you how 
mmittee of the American Medical Aid for Russia. 1 heartily I approve of the stand you are maintaining regarding the 
) consist of several large buildings—administration and Ku Klux Klan. The letter of “Ti-Bo-Tim,” in the issue of Octo- 


surgical, obstetrical, etc_—together with smaller build- ber 19 is enough in itself to make a man feel that such an organi- 
a plot of ground, eighteen acres in area, consisting of 


Epvitor THe CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 
SIR: I rarely write to the editors of the papers I read but I 
feel much constrained to do so in this case and tel! 


‘ 





vation as that which he represents cannot possibly further those 
park land, with trees, grass, flowers, and open pasturage. 


agencies which bear the name of Christ and whose aim is human 
il had some 400 beds, with accommodations for 450 brotherhood. 


In happier days it provided for a total population— 
hysicians, nurses, orderlies, servants, etc—of more than 

The grounds are now rough and unkept, and the 

‘ings in disrepair, several of them mere ruins. Equipment is 
“4 and broken, and supplies inadequate. In the obstetrical wards, 
* *aW scores of mothers lying on bent and rusted iron beds, with- 


The whole tone of his note is absolutely intolerant 
and out of keepmg with the spirit and ideals of America. 

I am always amused when I read of men threatening to stop 
your splendid paper because your articles do not suit them. Well, 
you do not always say the things I think you ought to say but I 
love and admire you all the same and make your paper my birth- 
day gift to my thinking friends. You see, your paper would be 











ld 
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Not one of the several 
good papers that enter my home weekly has laid me under such 
obligation as has The Christian Century, and my case is typi- 
cal of many others known to myself. Go right on and speak 
your mend and we will back you in any effort to eliminate this 
tomfoolery that works in secret and seeks to terrorize the 
helpless. I cannot for one moment imagine the Christ ac- 
knowledging such an organization. 
Ovid, Mich 


of no service to those who do not think. 


Grorce W. PLews. 


Southern Methodist Law on Dancing 


Epitor THe CHristiAN CENTURY: 

SIR: In a recent article commenting on one by Dr. Tittle, Dr. 
F. N. Parker says: “The only rule in the Southern Methodist 
church regarding worldly amusements is a general one. That is, 
admonishing our members ‘against the taking of such diversion as 
cannot be used in the name of the Lord Jesus,” leaving the specific 
application to as wide a range as this general rule may cover.” In 
an article called forth also by Dr. Tittle’s, Dr. E. B. Chappell 
“We have no other law in regard to amusements except 
Tittle calls ‘Wesley's sane admonition against taking 


writes : 
what Dr. 
such diversions as cannot be used in the name of the Lord Jesus. 
It would seem that both of these brethren are in error with refer- 
ence to dancing between the sexes. This is an actionable offense 
under the existing law of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 
The bishops of the church are the authoritative interpreters of the 
law and their constructions are recorded and are binding upon all 
Their ruling as to dancing 
is found in paragraph 763 of the disciplines of 1922. It is as follows: 
“Dancing. It is contrary to the spirit of the discipline and of the 
New Testament to teach modern dancing or to practice promiscuous 


committees of investigation and trial. 


dancing, and such a case comes under the rule of the discipline 
forbidding ‘improper tempers, words, or actions.’"” This decision 
as to dancing was made in 1858 and has never been modified by 
It is true that until about a decade ago there was a 
standing pastoral address of the bishops against worldliness in 


the bishops 


which they named dancing, card playing and theatre-going as 

amusements in which, in their opinion, Methodists should not en- 

gage. This address was substituted by one in which only general 

terms were used but this did not operate to change the above 

quoted authoritative interpretation of the discipline as forbidding 

dancing between the sexes. 
First M. E. Church, South, 
LaGrange, Ga. 


Remsert G. SMITH. 


The Tariff as a Peace Instrument 


Esitor THe Curistran CENTURY: 

SIR: Let us reorganize our theory of the tariff. Let America 
use it as a practical and powerful instrument for international 
disarmament. We will then enforce a high tariff, both export 
and import, against any and all nations which do not disarm. 
With progressive disarmament will come progressive reduction 
of trade restrictions. Those nations which join us in abolishing 
the facilities for mass war we will join in mass free trade, and 
with no others. A zollverein of peace and trade, in which all the 
incentives of good neighborliness will have free play. Trade is 
legitimate and a necessity; mass war is barbarism and we will 
make the one outlaw the other. 

To accomplish such a high purpose will require the focusing 
of the disinterested powers of public opinion, the press, the church 
and social institutions. America will challenge the plotting old 
world chancellories much more than in the Washington confer- 
ence. The tariff, now the fattener of the privileged, would then 
become an international lustrum. The financially impecunious 
nations of Europe could take it or leave it; but they would have 
to take it, and disarm. A high tariff, for good-neighborliness, a 
shining social asset standing off mass war; decreasing, vanishing 


when no longer needed as each nation comes into good relations. 
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A new rapprochement between America and peace-minded peo. 
ples. Automatically, along with the decreasing tariff to those who 
disarm, would be a prohibitive export and import tariff agains 
those who are preparing mass war. 

It may be objected: Our theory of the tariff is not altruism 
but income; or, the tariff is not a national but a party policy, 
To which we may answer: When the soul of the people is aroused, 
old shibboleths will give place to ideals. America will not par. 
ticipate in the league of nations, but she must find a way to exert 
herself powerfully in restraint of mass war. Mr. Harding is com. 
mitted to it. And is not he the most potent of potentates; while 
he serves? We set before him a plan to bring about a new asso. 
ciation of nations, definite and freed from campaign verbiage, 
Everyone will know exactly what is meant. Of course, congress 
stands in the way of a tariff with a halo, but “What are they 
amongst so many!” es Tiny Tim would say. 

Cleveland, O. Rosert E. Lewts. 


In Defense of History 


Evitor THe CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: I beg leave to differ with the view expressed in your 
editorial under the caption “Too Much History.” No nation was 
ever injured by too much history, but both nations and individuals 
have been injured by too little. For about a score of years | 
have been a close student of American history and have often 
been amazed and chagrined at the stuff that is palmed off on us 
as history. Most of our school histories are more or less mis- 
It is not true that “The Fathers” were, on the whole, 
a superior class of men. Not a few of them were far trom 
being the models of virtue and probity they are popularly sup 
posed to have been. Not a few of them engaged in transactions 
that would have disgraced them in our day, if nothing worse, 
If the men who were in charge of our government from about 1850 
to 1860 had known the history of the slave trade there would 
have been no sectional war because they would have known that 
a conflict in which slavery was an issue would end in its aboli- 
tion. The famous decision of Lord Mansfield about 1762 was the 
beginning of the end and from that date the governing classes in 
England began, for the most part reluctantly, to prepare for its 
abolition. I listened to many speeches during that decade and 
never once was that phase of the question touched upon. It was 
propaganda and not history that plunged Germany into a ruinous 
war less than a decade ago. For a whole generation previously, 
the youth of that country were given heavy doses of propaganda, 
bowdlerixed history, and taught to believe it was the “real thing.” 
We ‘have no guide for the future except the experience of the 
past and as our personal experience does not extend very far we 
have to rely on books. The more genuine history our young 
people know the better for them and their successors. 

Athens, O. Cuartes W. Super 


leading. 


Preposition Makes Real Difference 


Eprtor THe CHristiAN CENTURY: 

SIR: In your account of the Episcopal convention, October 5th, 
there is an error which as a deputy to the convention I beg t 
correct. You state that “The house of deputies adopted a mo 
tion which inserts in the order of communion a prayer to the 
virgin Mary.” The prayer was not one to the virgin Mary bu 
one in which the grace and virtue of the virgin with the saints 
are commemorated, namely, “for the grace and virtue declared 
thy saints from the beginning of the world in the blessed virgin 
Mary, and in the holy patriarchs, prophets, apostless and mat 
tyrs, etc.” 

Moreover, though passed in the house of deputies this pray 
was afterwards deleted by the house of bishops and later with 
this action of the bishops the house of deputies concurred. 

Detroit, Mich. W. D. Maxon 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Dr. Abbott 
Passes Away 
America lost one of her foremost 
‘ournalists and theologians, when Dr. 
Lyman Abbott, editor of the Outlook, 
sed on Oct. 22. He has been active on 
until the past few weeks, 
which is remarkable in view of his 
vears, for he would have been eighty- 
seven years old in December. He has 
talked familiarly about death in recent 
vears and called it “the last great ad- 
enture.” Dr. Abbott was the scion of 
a famous old family of New England 
and lived true to its best traditions. Edu- 
ited for the bar, he was early interest- 
j in theology, and in 1860 became pas- 
of the Congregational church of 
lerre Haute, Ind. He was also pastor 
§ New England Congregational church 
{ New York, and when Henry Ward 
Beecher died, Dr. Abbott became his 
successor for nine years. It is in the 
feld of letters, however, that Dr. Abbott 
4s most distinguished. He wrote con- 
religious themes in the 
lutlook and early espoused the social 
ew of Christianity. His “Theology ot 
an Evolutionist” and “The Evolution of 
hristianity” are still consulted in theo- 
libraries. He wrote a life of 
a life of St. Paul, and a life of 
Ward Beecher. The last is one 


s journal 


tinuously on 


{the best accounts of the great preach- 


of Brooklyn. In later years his 
have taken a more devotional 
mystical turn, though ever true to 
liberal presuppositions on which he 
ult his faith. His character was 
singular serenity of spirit. 
has enjoyed the friendship of great 

not the least remarkable of which 
s his intimacy with Theodore Roose- 
elt. His sons, Ernest and Lawrence, 
ntinue his work in journalism. 


writings 


nd 


marked by 


Veteran Episcopal Rector 
Closes His Work 

Having reached the age of seventy, 
James S. Stone, veteran pastor of 
James’ Episcopal church of Chicago, 
resigned to make place for a 
inger man. During these arduous 
ars of in which he has seen 
’ parish change its racial complexton 
ny times, Dr. Stone thas sought ever 
to adjust himself to changed conditions. 
tcular newspapers have commented 
y on the pension of six hundred 
a year which he is to receive 
denomination, but Dr. Stone 
as hastened to silence the critics by 
‘suring them that his congregation will 


allow him to suffer financial 
stress, 


Xe 


service 


Bible Sunday Will Come 
Late in November 


“ven the Bible Society has brought its 
manage into dramatic form this year, 
“Ad Is proposing to furnish the churches 
= exercise called “Undelivered.” A 
‘mall leaflet in colors has been issued 
‘or distribution to the people. The 


churches are being asked to observe 
Bible Sunday as the time for preaching 
upon the place of the Bible in modern 
life. The society takes an offering with 
which to extend the circulation of the 
scriptures. 


W. C. Pearce Greets Fellow 
Disciples in Chicago 

W. C. Pearce, a_ secretary of the 
World’s Sunday School association, re- 
turned to Chicago from his world tour 
on Oct. 24, and within a few hours was 
addressing a group of fellow Disciples 
in the annual meeting of the Chicago 


Christian Missionary society. He spoke 
of his observation in many parts of the 
world, and expressed his conviction that 
only the understanding and putting into 
practice of Bible truth would solve the 
world's ills. The convention sessions ex- 
tended two days during which the vari- 
ous departments of the Disciples work 
in Chicago had their innings. The at- 
tendance exceeded that of any preceding 
year. Dean W. E. Garrison reported 
on the work of ministerial training at 
the Disciples Divinity House. The wom- 
en are laying their plans to cooperate 
with the national campaign for a wom- 


American Board Meets in Evanston 


OR the first time in thirty years the 

American Board has met in First 
Congregational church in Evanston, IIl., 
giving Congregationalists and others in 
this area an opportunity to attend the 
sessions. The great church was filled 
for the four days of the conference, and 
various special luncheons and dinners 
brought together large groups. 

The speeches were of high order, and 
to select from them is invidious. How- 
ever some of the themes discussed were 
of peculiar timeliness and interest to the 
general public. The near east is in the 
center of the world’s vision these days 
which made the Wednesday morning 
program of great significance. Rev. Ern- 
est A. Yarrow and others insist that the 
half has never been told of Turkish bru- 
tality. To set this forth, Mr. Yarrow 
told of exploring a valley last spring 
where two thousand dead bodies are un- 
buried. They were covered with snow 
during the winter and were mostly the 
bodies of women and children with oc- 
casionally the body of an old man. These 
people had been herded into a valley and 
brutally murdered, but this atrocity was 
never mentioned in the press. He told of 
groups of people being driven into the 
churches and done to death with axes. 
When he demanded that the American 
government do something about these 
atrocities, the whole audience gave 
mighty applause. His message was 
greatly reinforced by that of a native, 
Mr. George C. Michaelides of Smyrna. 

Rev. Kenneth S. Beam of Tokyo gave 
an account of the misinformation that 
one nation secures of another. In a sin- 
gle week Tokyo saw the films, “O 
Mabel,” “The Toll of Sin,” and several 
of the most sensational and erotic films 
produced in America. In consequence 
many Japanese believe that family moral- 
ity in America is practically nil. On the 
other hand the missionary interviewed a 
business man in New York and discov- 
ered that this man believed that all Jap- 
anese were liars and dishonest. The 
speaker asserted that the greatest need 
of the time was a news agency that 
could make goodness as interesting to 
past, and which could give each nation 
of the world a true conception of the 


life of its neighbors. 
ly changing was made plain by Rev. 
Marion E. Hall, who said he found a 
place where the statue of an old stone 
god has been replaced by a picture o* 
Theodore Roosevelt! 


That Japan is real- 


Financial receipts for the past year fell 
off and though the board had a large 
debt which it hoped to reduce, the debt 
is now still larger. The secretaries 
threaten that they will have to close up 
a whole mission in order to eliminate 
the debt. The total receipts for 1921 
were $1,967,496.35, compared to the 1922 
receipts of $1,901,079.36. There was a 
large loss in the church receipts and in- 
dividual gifts, but since the legacies were 
much larger than for thirty years past 
they helped in considerable measure to 
save the day. The increase of legacies 
this year as compared with the previous 
year was more than $80,000. The wom- 
an’s boards, which are three in number, 
operating in the east, middle west and 
extreme west, are an important element 
in the situation as one can see by exam- 
ning the receipts from this source, $557, 
306.58, which is included in the grand 
total given above. 

Secretary Cornelius H. Patton reports 
that 53 missionaries were appointed dur- 
ing the past year, 34 for life service and 
19 for term service. One of the pecu- 
liarities of missionary recruiting is that 
there is a dearth of ordained missionar- 
ies to do the preaching. The young 
people who enroll seem to prefer other 
branches of the missionary service. In 
the Congregational denomination 207 
missionaries are supported directly by 
particular churches or individuals. 


A ringing challenge was given the 
Christian world in the statement that no 
American board missionary needs to 
write home for instructions what to do 
with any union proposals on the foreign 
field. They are given carte blanche to 
go ahead with any project of this sort. 
No more liberal position toward union 
of mission churches on the foreign field 
has been taken by any board in Amer- 
ica. The Congregationalists do not seek 
to Congregationalize the non-Christian 
world, but to Christianize it. 
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an’s fund of a million dollars to meet 
present exigencies on the foreign 

A symposium on city work was held it 
vhich Dr. William Clyde Smith of 
Presbyterian city board participated 
various types of c'ty churches were sé 
forth in addresses by the various pastors. 
Although the Disciples in Chicago 


to 


not have a strength corresponcing 
that in the nation, Secretary Rice prophe- 
sied that the addition in the next twenty 
years of a million and a half people to 
the population of Chicago would give 
the Disciples thei opportunity. 
American Catholic 

Hierarchs Meet 


The archbishops and bishops of the 
America re- 


cently met to consider the problems of 


Roman Catholic church in 


church in this land. The Catholic 
fare council, a social service organi- 
zation which has been under fire, was 
approved, and will continue its work. 
It was agreed that social service work 
in general should be given greater prom- 
inence in the program of the church. A 
committee was appointed to draw up a 
+} 


statement to the American people on the 


church toward the public 
were laid for the 

»f Catholic students at state 

Twelve national and more than 

twelve hundred local 

men are now federated, and put under 


versities 


organizations of 


the direction of the hierarchy. A similar 


merger of women’s. organizations has 


also been effected 
Recounts Progress of 
Open Air Gospel 

Rev. Mark Williams in 

secular paper tells 

iner preac 
n recent years. This sum- 
McNeil preached in Cen- 
Rev. Henry Van 
“The God of the Open 


Dyke 
his poem, 
\. B. Trania has conducted open 

this summer under the di- 
he Brooklyn federation of 
churches Among others the Bosworth 
brothers preached in a tent in the me- 
tropolis all summer under the direction 
Alliance. Mr. Williams 


following interesting obser- 


the Christian 
ibout the quality of the preach, 

vas heard: “My conclusion as to 

air and tent meetings of New 

his: They thave brought the 

into the open air, but the gospel 
ery much enclosed individual- 
affair. If 
today in the open air, he would 


unpoetic Jesus 
given us a hundred new, creative 
s and 


esque life of our own day We have 


stories from the _ pictur- 
gone back to the manner of the scribes 
and Pharisees. We preach from lines 
and precepts and texts. We appeal to 
old things in a world brimming with 
Surely the gospel of the 
open air should be a spirit of greater 
freedom, and as new as the morning 
should be the appeal of the new heavens 
and the new earth. Of course, the mat- 
ter remains the same as human need is 
the same, but the manner should not be 
that of egrandfather’s tales, mumbling 


new things. 
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reminiscences, but the adventures of 
faith to hidden treasure and uncharted 
worlds. Still challenges the religion of 
the open air, which gray walls cannot 
Puritanism blight. 
Surely we need the sunlight, the wind 
from the heath, the lightning frém the 
mountain, the larger liberties and excel- 
lencies of a wider and healthier faith.” 


prison nor somber 


Y. M. C. A. Will Face 
Fundamental Issues 

The very basis of its organization will 
be put under the microscope at the in- 
ternational convention of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association at Atlantic 
City, Nov. 14-19. Local associations are 
now electing delegates to the meeting, 
and several thousand men will assemble 
at Atlantic City in November. For many 
vears there has been a question whether 
the Association should limit its member- 
ship to the members of evangelical 
which will be 
opened up again this year. There will 
be an impressive exhibit of charts ana 
pictures which will set forth the work 
Dr. John R. Mott 
will preside over the meeting, and some 
eminent leaders of work among men will 
take part in the program. 


Want College Men 
to Pledge Service 


churches, a_ discussion 


of the association. 


The officials of a number of missjon- 
ary societies have set out on the quest 
of young men who will devote a year or 
a part of a year to idealistic service be- 
fore entering upon their business or pro- 
fessional career. Among the religious 
organizations presenting this appeal in 
the colleges are the Disciples of Christ, 
United Brethren, Methodists, 
Northern Baptists and the 


The plea is presented 


Southern 
Quakers. 
young men 


November 2, 1929 


that they have been maintained by soci. 
ety in school while others labored ang 
that they owe in return something t& 
the community. The Quakers alread, 
report the signing up of four men for 
a whole year of donated service. This 
service may be rendered in any kind of 
community work, or in specifically re. 
ligious work. 


Intercommunion Between a 
Number of Churches 

The long quest of the 
munion for a recognition of their orde 
by the Eastern Orthodox church thas a 
last been rewarded with success. All na. 
tional churches that recognize the ay. 
thority of the Patriarchs of Constant. 
nople, Moscow, Jerusalem, ‘Antioch and 
Alexandria will henceforth practice t 
tercommunion with the Episcopalians 
Similar arrangements have been set up 
with the Swedish Lutheran church and 
the Old Catholic church. A commission 
has been appointed to work out the de. 
tails. The following is the form of the 
concordat: “We do solemnly declare our 
acceptance of the sacramental acts each 
of the other, and that they are true and 
valid. And, holding fast to the truth 
once delivered to the saints, we pro- 
nounce that intercommunion is desirable 
and authorized for all our members 
wherever and whenever it is deemed 
convenient and practicable by the prop- 
er local ecclesiastical authorities.” 


Anglican com- 


Dr. Tipple of Rome is 
Touring New England 

Rev. Bertrand M. Tipple, president of 
the Collegio Internazionale Monte Ma- 
rio, of Rome, recently addressed a large 
mass meeting in Greater Boston. He is 
in this country to answer the question 
“What is the Methodist church doing i 


German Lutheran Churches Unite 


, | SHE Protestant reformation produced 
as many different denominations as 
there were separate political units, and 


when these political units were later 
German empire, there 
church union. 
Various princes served as the heads of 
these state churches. At Wittenberg on 
May 5, 1922, occurred the dramatic end 
of this long era of division and ineffici- 
ency. \ federation of the various ec- 


welded i he 


was no. corresponding 


clesiastical bodies was formed, with suffi- 
cient elasticity to allow for the variety 
of practice which is found in the Ger- 
Moleer was 
selected to be the first head of the united 
ohurch. The heads of twenty-eight 
church governments were present, as well 
as the minister of public worship of the 
imperial government. A public procession 
moved through the streets of Wittenberg 
to the old church of Luther. The legal 
document which consummated the agree- 
ment was placed on a table brought from 
Luther’s study and this table was placed 
between the graves of Luther and 
Melanchthon. The delegates came for- 
ward and signed the paper, adding some 
quotation from holy scriptures. Wreaths 


man churches, and Dr. 


were placed upon the tombs of the great 
reformers. Handel’s “Hallelujah” ani 
Luther's ‘Ein Feste Burg” brought the 
service to an emotional finale. 

When the news of consummation 
the union was telegraphed throughout 
Germany, the church bells rang all ovet 
the nation. The Lutheran church was 
pronounced spiritually dead by many ob 
servers before the war. Freed from te 
bondage of state control, there has come 
since the war a great increase of populat 
devotion to religion. Those who advo 
Erastian church can only % 
humiliated at the results secured in Ger 
many during the past four hundred years 
The young people of the Germat 
churches have organized several societits 
which would correspond loosely to tht 
Christian Endeavor and Epworth Leagvt 
movements of this country. The theolog 
ical seminaries are now achieving a n¢¥ 
freedom in their work and young me 
are once more presenting themselves * 
candidates for the ministry of the 
church. The church of Martin Luthet 
will yet be heard from in the counc! 
of evangelical forces which faces worl 
problems. 


cate an 





Now 


Rom 
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Rome?” He has lived in Rome for thir- 
teen years, and on account of his service 
to Italy has been twice knighted by the 
king. During the war he carried relief 
thousands of needy families in the 
peninsula. The college he has founded 
is not on one of the seven hills of Rome, 
is to the north of the city, a direc- 
which the city is growing. It 
attracts Protestants, Masons and other 
emancipated groups in Italy, and is 
growing in clientele as rapidly as the 
equipment permits. Dr. Tipple will re- 
main in this country until the first of the 
year 


to 


British Societies Torn 
By Controversy 

The device employed by the conserv- 
atives in American denominations to 
make the missionary societies pass upon 
the moot theological questions of the 
denomination has been carried beyond 
the sea, and at the present time a num- 
ber of British societies are in serious dis- 
cord. Conservative Baptists charge that 
the officials of the Baptist Missionary 
society are unfaithful to the gospel. The 
Missionary Society has been 
mpelled to send a deputation to India 
to investigate charges that the mission- 
are issuing hymns and prayers 
which the name of Christ has been 
removed. The Church Mis- 
nary society has the most serious dis- 
agreement since the extremely orthodox 
its constituency profess to find “the 
us fumes of modern teaching 
heir way into the ranks of the 
[hese wish not only the offi- 
f the society, but also the mission- 
lates, to subscribe to a belief 
fallibility of the Bible, but 
enough they propose to make 
ion of the first three chapters 
is. The Dean of Canterbury 
ned as vice-president, and other 
evangelicals have 


re moderate 
committee has heen 


London 


liberately 


rned. A 
which has the delicate task of 
bring together the 
ntiment. 


various an- 


Trotzky Out Against 

the Church Again 
iishevist regime 

Lenine 

on Trotsky is making public 

Moscow once more in efforts 

he red army. 


has a stiffened 


since has recovered his 


His favorite ob- 
church and the 
Concerning the former he 

tly: “Religion is a mustard 
postpones but does not cure 
Religion is poison, and espe- 
ring a revolutionary period. We 
roach youths with propaganda 


*k are the 


} 944 
vecause 


humanity 


only atheism shows 
must occupy in this 


Next Disciples Convention 

Goes to Colorado Springs 
he xt annual international conven- 
of the Disciples of Christ will be 
n Colorado Springs, Colorado, Sep- 
‘ember 4 to 11, 1923. When the conven- 
met at Winona Lake, last August 
eptember 3, the decision as to the 


time and place of the next convention 
was left with the Executive Committee 
of the convention and a special commit- 
tee on time and place, with power to act. 
Hot Springs, Ark., Jacksonville, Fila., 
and Birmingham, Ala., as well as Colo- 
rado Springs pressed their invitations 
upon the convention. . Rev. Graham 
Frank of Dallas, Tex., general secretary 
of the convention, reports that the invi- 
tation of Colorado Springs was accepted 
at a recent meeting of the responsible 
committees in St. Louis. Especial inter- 
est attaches to this next convention as 
several questions of importance that were 
discussed at the Winona Lake convention 
were referred to it for decision. The 
United Christian Missionary Society of 
Louis, the Board of Education of the 
Disciples of Christ, of Indianapolis, the 
Board of Temperance and Social Wel- 
fare, of Indianapolis, and the Association 
for the Promotion of Christian Unity, of 
Baltimore, Md., hold their annual meet- 
ings as parts of the international con- 
vention and make their reports to it. 


British Presbyterians to 
Have a New Hymn Book 

The Presbyterian church throughout a 
large section of the British empire is to 
cooperate in the production of a new 
hymn book. The Kirk in Scotland and 
the United Free church have already ap- 
pointed committees on which one finds 
the names of some of their greatest lead- 
ers. Dr. J. A. Hutton and Prof. Moffatt 
are among those representing the United 
Free church. The Presbyterian church 
in Ireland and in England will cooperate, 
as well as in New Zealand and South 
Africa, which will insure the new book 
a wide circulation. 


Theological Students 
Increase in Scotland 

During the war and afterwards there 
was a great dearth of theological candi- 
dates in Scotland. The tide has turned, 
however, and the committee of the Unit- 
church reports that in the en- 
trance class this fall there are 


ed Free 
fifty candi- 
dates for three colleges, many of whom 
are M. A. men with good 
their studies. Among the 
number of men who are 
manse, which also 
swing in the 


standing in 
students are a 
sons of the 
presents another 
pendulum. Following the 
war the wave of cynicism and skepticism 
that passed over the 
cruiting hard, 
idly finding 
world. 


Dr. Carroll Studies 

Religious Journalism 
Dr. H. K. Carroll 

his work in compiling 


world made all re- 
but sturdy 
herself 


Scotland is rap- 


tics, has recently made a study 

gious journals. In 1880 there were 
papers with a circulation of 2,091,866. 
1900 the number of papers had increased 
to 410 and the circulation to 4,805,433. 
In 1920 the number of papers had de- 
creased again to 354 while the circulation 
increased to 7,000,928. This seems to in- 
dicate that the present tendency in re- 
ligious journalism is in the direction of 
fewer and better papers. A part of the 
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. le 
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res of h I ook, with con- 
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These verses Dr. Van Dyke describes as 
ig utterance efore file 
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Gunsaulus. 
ind heart wondrously attuned to the har- 
monies of the Highest.”—Christian 


arit y Cun 
VAN DYKE | Great — Our 

Small. 
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ittempt to give expression to certain 
irations not possibly find 
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increase of circulation is attributed to 
the tendency of ministers these days to 
subscribe for journals outside their own 
communions in order that they might 
have a knowledge of the wider activities 
of the kingdom of God. Dr. Carroll 
rates the Presbyterians and Methodists 
high in the support of their denomina- 
tional press, 


Theological School in 
Harvard University 


The formation of the Theological 
school in Harvard University by the fus- 
ion of Andover and the Harvard Divinity 
school has helped to put Harvard back 
on the theological map. A noteworthy 
faculty is headed by Dean Williard L. 
Sperry, whe is also professor of sacred 
rhetoric. Prof. Fenn is Bussey professor 
of theology. Prof. George F. Moore and 
Prof. Edward C. Moore, and Professors 
Arnold, Ropes, Lake and Jewett. 
are eminent men in their fields. The 
attendance the first year is gratify- 
ing, with forty-one men majoring in the 
institution, and forty other men of the 
Methodist and Episcopal schools near by 
taking part time work. The law suit 
pending against the infant foundation is 
treated lightly by the authorities who 
claim they were well advised legally be- 
fore the merger 


Evans 


was formed. 


Meadville Theological School 
Will Be Moved 


For a long time there were persistent 
rumors that Meadville Theological school 
would be moved from Meadville, Pa. and 
it was suggested that it would come to 
Chicago, where a Meadville 
been established. The trustees ‘have 
however chosen to locate it adjacent to 
Cornell University at Ithaca, N. Y. This 
schoo! has 


house had 


plendid endowments, but in 
recent years has had hardly any students. 
Many of the Unitarian ministers are 
drawn from the evangelical 
tions rather than from the 
seminaries 


denomina- 
Unitarian 


Methodist Community Church 
On Long Island 

The Congregationalists have long since 
provided hospitality for 
churches that 
nominational 


community 
wished some kind of de- 
attachment without giving 
up their independence. 
may become 


Such churches 
associate members of the 
Association and ministers of other com- 
munions serving such churches may be- 
come members of the Congregational as- 
sociation, The Methodists are organiz- 
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ing various community churches with a 
loose attachment to the Methodi»: de- 
nomination. At Jackson Heights, ‘.ong 
Island, is such a church which servey a 
community with a thousand famil« 

mostly Protestant. The corner stone wa: 
recently laid for a building which wii 
cost $150,000. Members of twenty dif- 
terent denominations are working side by 
side in this organization in happy com- 
radeship. 


Methodist Minister Gets to 
Conference without Carfare 

Lack of carfare to travel five hundred 
miles to conference did not daunt Rev. 
L. A. Powell, a Methodist minister, who 
is engaged in missionary work in cen- 
tral Wisconsin, for he went five hundred 
miles to Decatur, Ill., to attend the con- 
ference by hail'ng automobilists and ask- 
ing for rides. He was seldom refused 
when the driver heard his story. It is 
this quality in a Methodist preacher 
which has made him in the past such a 
power in the religious life of the nation. 


Ministers of the Nation 
Remember Prison Sunday 

Prison reform has been long promoted, 
but all too slow progress has been made. 
The war has revived some well-nigh for- 
gotten attitudes with reference to pun- 
shment, and many of the prisons of the 
nation are still in a barbarous condition. 


1 


Oct. 21 was designated as Prison Sunday, 
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and on that day the ministers preached 
on crime prevention. The Central How- 
wt Association of Ohicago, which aids 
‘dividual prisoners, provided litera- 
ture for that Sunday. 


Ministers Differ on 
Sunday Races 
automobile races in Kansas 
recent Sunday brought an 
protest from evangelical 
some of whom condemned 
cing in general while others were con- 
erned about the violation of the Lord's 
ay. Ralph C. McAfee, executive sec- 
j of the Kansas City Council of 
hurches, declared that the speedway 
dedicated “with the life-blood 
' Roscoe Sarles, and in a manner that 
; nothing short of an affront to God 
citizenship of America.” 
tarian minister on the other hand 
1 hmself in favor of Sunday 
rts, including the races, and asserted 
it a Sunday automobile race is better 
a Sunday poker game, 


Sunday 
on a 
~he of 


nisters 


id been 


good 


Community Church in 
Minnesota is a Success 
No bne is charged with the promotion 
Community churches, but they con- 
to spring up in widely separated 
of the country. Two years ago 
Rapids, Minn., the county seat 
a county the Methodists and 
terians united for religious wor- 
little later they were joined by 
ptists, and Rev. John R. Parkes, 
byterian minister, was called as 
the new church. Now this 
of 3,500 souls has only one 
place of the usual order, in- 
ine or ten little competing 
During the past year a $40,000 
worship has been erected. The 
has taken in 160 new members in 
has a Sunday school of over 
seven-day program in support 
| ministry as well as a ministry 
ng and prayer meetings. 
Generous Retirement Fund 
for Secretaries 
he Y. M. C. A. 


ry 


has perfected provi!- 
ie care of aged secretaries 
more generous than those of 
yus denomination. A secretary 

sixty, and on retirement he 
ilary. The new order cuts off 
of secretar'es who are still 
their work, but they have ac- 
situation philosophically, in- 
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sisting that the Y. M. C. A. should al- 
ways be a young man’s organization. 
Mr. H. A. Cozzens who is retired from 
the general secretaryship of the city as- 
sociation of Newark, N. J., will devote 
himself henceforth to the promotion of 
the ministerial relief fund of the Presby- 
terian church. 


Congregationalists Get 
Out Service Book 


The growth of liturgy among the free 
churches has been often remarked of 
late. The commission on worship of the 
National Council of Congregational 
Churches has recently gotten out a man- 
ual which is called “The Book of Church 
Services,” and is similar to the Book of 
Common Prayer of the Episcopalians 
and Common Worship of the Presbyte- 
rians. While the new manual is pub- 
lished by a Congregational commission 
there is nothing in the book to indicate 
that it is a denominational publication, 
a fact which prepares the 
somewhat larger use of the 
the merely denominational. 


Way tor a 
book than 


German Conference 
Merged with American 
The Methodists have a_ considerable 
work among the German immigrant peo- 
ples of this country, bearing 
fruit for the Northern German confer- 
ence, which recently made application to 
be received into the confer- 
thus breaking language 
distinction. German sermons will con- 
tinue in many of the churches for a 
time, but there is recognition that for- 
eign language churches in this country 


which is 


Minnesota 


ence, down a 
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cannot last more than a generation or 
two. This group of Germans is wiser m 
its attitude than are some of the Luther- 
an groups which resist Americanization. 


More Surveys Will 
Be Published 


The Committee on Social and Reli- 
gious Surveys met at Lake Mohonk, Oct. 
6-8. John R. Mott is chairman, and 
members of the committee present were 
Raymond B. Fosdick, Ernest D. Bur- 
ton, James L. Barton, and W. H. P. 

Galen M. Fisher, associate ex- 
ecutive secretary, presented reports. Ed- 
mund deS. Brunner, director of the town 
and country reported that 
nine of the series of twelve volumes pre- 
senting regionally the inten- 
counties in 


Faunce. 


department, 


results of 
sive surveys of twenty-six 
the United States, were published, 
the latest to press being 
“The Country Church in Industry.” Do- 
ran is publishing A meri- 
can Indian, which was 


now 
come off the 


a survey of the 
This report, 
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made after a visit to Indian reservations, 
will be one of the most authoritative 
and colorful of the surveys. A survey 
of Springfield, Mass., will be published 
as a study of an industrial community. 


Church Federation 
Adopted in Europe 

The federation of religious denomina- 
tions as practiced in America is an idea 
which has been adopted in many Euro- 
pean Germany has a Federal 
Council, recently created, which not long 


countries. 
since received a message from the Amer- 
ican churches. Probably the French have 
gone farther in Protestant 


tor 


cooperation 
other the French 


Federation has brought about 


than any 
Protestant 


country, 


foreign mission work, and in 
the theological 
there is no federation in 

Protestant 
recognizing 


a union in 
the conduct of 
Although 
the 


cooperate, 


schools. 
Bel- 

denomi- 
the 


has 


gium, existing 
nations 


Meth organization 
-reated ice the 


Seek Funds for 
World Conference 


new 


which been 


MCLIST 


war. 


approaching 
h and Order 
Sixteer 
+9 
rs year will be 


urs An 


lope 


need 
apportionment 
that the coop 
officially underwrite 
les, Methodists 

1OT one t! 


ngregationalist 


Religicus Dramatizations 
the Order of the Day 


Godless State 
Universities a Myth 
Many can still 


remember the solemn 


it the godless state universi- 
Christian 
The 


well 


vw 
was 


often made in 
educational 
be had 


many of the 


day. 
now as 
greatest 
the land, so that ev 
that 
godless state university is a myth. Fr 
seventy to eighty cent of the stu 
dents are church members or church ad- 
herents. In a 


ligious leaders of 
intelligent person 


now knows 


per 
Protes- 


state where the 
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tants are 37 per cent of the population, 
75 per cent of the students come from 
this group. The following paragraph 
from the bulletin of the University of 
Vermont is typical of the attitude of 
state universities: “The university, al- 
though it has no official connection with 
any particular denominational body, en- 
deavors to develop an earnest apprecia- 
tion of ethical and social obligations, 
and encourage participation in religious 
activities. University services under the 
direction of some eminent clergyman are 
held occasionally on Sunday during the 
college year.” 


Bible is Now a Special 
Requirement at Harvard 
The colleges have made great advances 
in recent years in their recognition of the 
Bible as a subject for special study, and 
now all Harvard graduates who special- 
ize in language and literature will be 
required to know Shakespeare and the 
special way. The Harvard 
Graduates Magazine reports the policy in 
this way: “We may not find it practica- 
ble to require that students who special- 
ize in mathematics or chemistry shall 
study the either before or after 
they come to college, but to the under- 

graduate professes an 
ment may 

t 


literature require 
lent Elli 


Bible in a 


Bible, 


interest in 
well be 
defined 


who 
hie 
this 


applied. Presi liott once 
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an educated man as one who knows his 
own language well. Nobody who does 
not know the language of the English 
Bible or Shakespeare can rightfully claim 
to know the Saxon tongue.” 


Unified Religious Work 
at Ohio University 

Although in some state universities 
each of the larger denominations is able 
to support a student pastor, in most of 
the churches this is not true. At Ohio 
State university four denominations now 
cooperate in the support of a student 
pastor who is also connected with the 
Y. M. C. A. organization, thereby elim. 
inating denominational competit’ n in re. 
ligious work. There is also a commit. 
tee on Student Relations and a Student 
Council. 


Chio Churches Will Hold 
Institutes on Church Methods 
Ohio Christian 
the Disciples fellowship conceives 
task as the development to greater efi- 
ciency of the churches 
rather than a continual process 
trusion into over-churched communities 
The secretary, Rev. I. J. Cahill, has ar. 
ranged for church workers’ institutes to 
be held in five cities of Ohio during the 
month of November. In these institutes 
the development of the local church in 


Missionary society 0! 


now existing 


of in- 
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nissionary interest, religious education, 
eocial vision and young people’s work 
“ll be the primary interest. Some ef- 
tive speakers have been secured for 
the institutes, among whom are Miss 
nthia Maus, Rev. Stephen J. Corey, 
al Prof. A. W. Taylor. 
Union of Two Evangelical 
Denominations Achieved 
denominations 
represented by their general con- 
neces on Oct. 17 at Detroit and in 
of their reunion they voted to 
from the records all mention 
split thirty years ago. Four 
( the Evangelical association, 
of the United Evangelical 
were reelected. These are bish- 
). Breyfogle, C. Heinfiller, L. H. 
P. Spreng, and M. T. Maze. 
bishop to be chosen was I. F. 
' Central Pennsylvania confer- 
omas Bowman is retired at the 
f 84 from active service as a bish- 
us ends a division which centered 
lesiastical politics which has weak- 
evangelical denomination great- 
ent years 


two Evangelical 
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and in the author's in- 
imitable style subjects 
the existing outlook to 


a searching analysis. 
$1.50 


| Author of the “MEANING OF PRAYER” 
it All Booksellers 


Fleming H. Revell Co. 


1’ Fifth Avenue 17 N. 


Wabash Ave. 
NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 





es 





ee 

| it ou are in aceord with the objectives 

“ The Christian Century, have your 

“ve sing them. The words and music 
ind in 


. HYMNS FOR TODAY 


collection of hymns and gospel 


8 for 





both Church and Sunday School 
» to date with the leaders of 
iMucht, 
iges, 340 songs; contains orders of 
all anniversaries; scripture 
nd complete indexes. Bound in 
stamp. A handsome, well- 
ok Price $75 per 100. Sample 
turnable, sent to anyone inter- 
Also orchestrated. 


FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE 


; 
ested 








528 Elm Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
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What is The Daily Altar? 


T IS A GUIDE and inspiration to private 
devotion and family worship. Presents for 
each day in the year a theme, meditation, 

Scripture selection, poem and prayer. For 
these hurried and high-tension days, when the 
habit of meditation and the custom of family 
prayers are all but lost. this beautiful book 
makes possible the revival of spiritual com- 
munion, on a practicable and inspiring basis, in 
every home, at every bedside and in every heart. 


The authors of the book are Herbert L. Willett and 
Charles Clayton Morrison. 


ESTIMATES OF THE BOOK 


The Christian Advocate: This compact volume will be very helpful in the 
stimulation of family worship, a grace that has been a diminishing factor in 
the family life of Amerca for some time. It will be a great advantage to 
the religious life of the nation if this asset of faith and prayer can again 
become effective among us. And this book, with its excellently arranged 
selections for each day, will be of large assistance in that direction, 

The Homiletic Review: If we are to meet, successfully, the great and grow- 
ing number of problems in this eventful time, it is necessary that the quiet 
hour of meditation be observed as never before. For only a mind nicely 
poised, only a spirit daily enriched and nourished and guided by an unselfish 
purpose can adequately meet the situation. Every aid, therefore, to thought 
fulness and prayer should be welcomed, as we do this manual before us. It 
has been prepared “with the purpose of meeting in an entirely simple and 
practical manner some of the needs of individuals and households in the 
attainment of the sense of spiritual reality.” 


The Presbyterian Advance: For meeting the need of those who would 
enjoy the privilege of daily prayer, but scarcely know how to begin, the 
authors have prepared this excellent and beautiful book. 


The Central Christian Advocate: Beautifully bound, this book with its tasty 
and neat appearance, prepares one for the equal taste and care in its con- 
tents. Of all books for devotional use, this one in appearance and contents 
cannot be too highly commended. 

The Christion Standard: 

all praise. 

The Christian Evangelist : 
bound and typographically satisfying. 
restoring the family altar. 

Rev. James M. Campbell, D.D.: “The Daily Altar” is a bit of fine work. 
It certainly provides something to grow up to. Unlike many books of devo 
tion, it is free from pious platitudes and pays the highest respect to the 
intelligence of its readers. Its devotional spirit is pervasive 


The binding and make-up of the book are beyond 


This book is beautifully arranged, handsomely 
lp toward 


It should be a real hel 


Dr. J. H. Garrison, Editor Emeritus The Christian Evangelist: The book 
is happily conceived, happily worked out and most beautifully bound, 


Build Up a Daily Altar Fellowship in 
Your Church! 


Order a copy for yourself, show it to your friends, and a half- 


hundred of your members will be using the book in 
their homes by January |. 


Price of the book, $1.50 in beautiful purple cloth; in full leather, $2.50. 
(Add 8 cents postage.) 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 
508 SOUTH DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO 
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Recent Books of Unusual Merit 








The Nature of Scripture 
By Prof. A. S. Peake 


“So far as criticism is dominated by rationalism or seeks 
to dissolve those historical facts which are vital to the 
very existence of Christianity, so far I also disavow it. 
The only criticism for which I care is the criticism 
which has an open eye for the actual phenomena of 
Scripture and so great a reverence for truth as to ac- 
cept the conclusions to which these phenomena direct 
us."—From author’s preface. ($2.00.) 





The Quest of Industrial Peace 


By W. M. Clow 


This book, by the author of “The Cross in Christian 
Experience,” begins with an analysis of the causes of 
the present industrial unrest and describes the massing 
of the conflicting forces. It gives a sympathetic expo- 
sition of experiments attempted in correcting indus- 
trial troubles. It closes with a constructive message in 
which the Christian ideal of relationships in society is 
outlined and applied so as to find the only path to in- 
dustrial peace. ($1.75.) 











Progress in Religion to the Christian Era The Iron Man in Ind 
By T. R. Glover e Iron Man in Industry 
oni are : P d 
These lectures are unique in that they bring before us By Arthur Poun 
in one glorious sweep of historic vision the religious Here is a refreshing modern argument for such educa- 
development of the Greek, the Roman and the Hebrew tion of our industrial workers that they may be equip- 
peoples as a preparation for Christ's coming. ($2.00.) ped profitably to enjoy the leisure with which the auto- 
. matic machine—“the iron man”’—now provides them. 
To his wide experience as laborer, manager and em- 


ade ployer, Mr. Pound adds an im: wginative quality which 
Religion and the Future Life lends an unusual interest to his book. ($1.75.) 


Edited by E. Hershey Sneath 


The ten contributors are well-known scholars, z 
' t ‘ I-K holars, among . 
them Professor Breasted, of the University of Chi- The Preacher and His Sermon 
cago ; hyo wt. the University of Penn- By J. Paterson Smyth 
SVivania; rotessor 2 c Jacon 7 € >» g ~ = i a 
Boas, of Cueediie FMP nga gl sac pagan The author of “How We Got Our Bible,” for many 
iit of a remarkable seminar conducted by the editor years a protessor ol pastoral theology, here presents 
Yale for the purpose of studying the hist f th the ripe fruitage of his wide experience and observa- 
f life after death in relic’ a x i shit = eg tion. This series of lectures was delivered before the 
. , “s —— Perey. students and junior clergy in the Divinity School of 
the University of Dublin. ($1.25.) 
































The Revelati f 
evelation of John The Open Fire and Other Essays 
By Arthur S. Peake 
Dr. Peake is generally acknowledged as one of the By re sped 


greatest theologians in Europe, and his latest book is Of these fifteen essays, the two on Robert Browning 

a complete justification of that high distinction. A alone are worth the price of the book. “In Dr. Kelley s 

scholarly, spiritual and poetic treatment of the Apoca- mind,” says The Christian Century, editorially, “we 

Ivpse for Bible students and Christians everywhere. have a true wedlock of evangelical piety and the noblest 

“Certainly one of the sanest and most instructive books spirit of the Renaissance. Here is a spirit rich with 

on the subject,” says London Quarterly Review. ($2.50.) the fruits of years of patient reading over the whole 
- field of human thought.” ($2.00.) 

















A Literary Guide to the Bible The Son of Man Coming to His Kingdom 
By Laura H. Wild 


vy , : ad By Principal Alfred Gandier, of Knox College 
The author, who is professor of biblical history and T 
literature in Mount Holyoke College, holds that there oronto 
needed such a book as this, which will help the “Jesus did not live in a vacuum,” says Dr. Gandier. 
Bible student so to realize the art and beauty of Bibli- “To understand his life and teachings we must know 
cal literature that he can read it along with other something of the religious, moral and intellectual atmo- 
world masterpieces. Chapters on Folk Lore, Histori- sphere in which he lived and moved—and of this the 
cal Narratives, Poetry, Drama, Biblical Oratory, etc. Jewish Apocalypse formed no small part.” A frank 


($2.00. ) discussion of the meaning and value of the Apoca- 
lyptic hope. ($1.25.) 














Creative Christianity 
> . 
By Professor George Cross What’s Best Worth Saying 
This work, by Professor Cross, of Rochester Theological By Richard Roberts 
Seminary, is a contribution toward reshaping inherited Ten addresses, delivered for the most part to college 
forms in which our Protestant ism has expressed its students. The titles are: “On Creeds,” “Of Faith,” 
inner life for us, so that the coming generation, nur- “Of Evil,” “Of the Cross,” “Of Jesus,’ “Of God 
tured under the Fate spiritual tendencies current Above and God Within,” “Of God as a Society, + 
today, may have a form of Christianity better fitted to Spiritual Freedom,” “Of the Joy of Life,” “Of Love 
Among the Ruins.” ($1.25.) 


its needs. ($1.50.) 
Cash or Credit. Add 8 Cents Postage for Each Book 
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The Christian Century 


is now on sale at the following leading bookstores 
in the large cities 


BALTIMORE 


WINTER’S NEWS AGENCY, 
1416 N. Charles Street, Baltimore. Md. 


BOSTON 


OLD CORNER BOOK STORE, 
27 Bromfield Street. Boston, Mass. 


CHICAGO 


A. C. McCLURG & COMPANY, 
220 Sonth Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


CINCINNATI 


PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF FUBLICATION 
420 E. Elm Street, Cincinnati, Obio. 


CLEVELAND 


THE BURROWS BROTHERS COMPANY, 
633 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


DENVER 


HERRICK BOOK AND STATIONERY CO., 
954 15th Street, Denver, Colo. 


DETROIT 


MACAULEY’S BOOK STORE, 
1268 Library Avenue, [etroit, Mich. 


GALVESTON 
PURDY’S BOOKSTORE, 
Galveston, Tex. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


W. K. STEWART COMPANY, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


KANSAS CITY 


DOUBLEDAY PAGE BOOK STORE, 
920 Graud Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 


LOUISVILLE 


W. K. STEWART CO., 
425 S. Fourth Street, Louisville, Ky. 


MILWAUKEE 
THE NEW ERA BOOK SHOP, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


L. 8. DONALDSON COMPANY, 
6th and Nicollet Streets, Minneapolis, Minn. 


MONTREAL 


FOSTER BROWN COMPANY, Ltd., 
472 St. Catherine Street, West, Montreal, Canada 


NEW HAVEN 

YALE COOPERATIVE CORPOLATION, 

New Haven, Conn. 
NEW ORLEANS 

LAPORTE & COMPANY, 

103 St. Charles Street, New Orleans, La. 
NEW YORK 

BRENTANO’S, 

27th Street and Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


PHILADELPHIA 


JACOBS BOOK STORE, 
1628 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PITTSBURGH 

JONES BOOK SHOP, 

437 Wood Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
RICHMOND 

L. P. LEVY COMPANY, 

608 E. Broad Street, Richmond, Va. 
ST. LOUIS 

MR. JOSEPH FOSTER, 

410 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 
SAN FRANCISCO 

FOSTER & OREAR, 

Ferry Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
SEATTLE 

ARCHWAY BOOK STORE, 

224 Pike Street, Seattle, Wash. 


WASHINGTON 


F and 12th Streets, Washington, D. C. 
BRENTANO’S, 








Is Liberalism Losing? 


The achievements of the past three years are 
superficially disappointing. 

The nations of the world, after a war to end war, 
are still enmeshed in the toils of the old diplo- 
macy and the pre-war militarism. 


Che Mauchester Guardian 
WEEKLY 


tells you what the liberal mind of England is 
thinking about the serious problems of today. 
Week by week it has an unbiased discussion of 
international politics, a complete presentation of 
important general news from every country, and 
a full book review that keeps the reader posted 
on the best in current literature. 
Given an hour or two of time each week The 
Manchester Guardian Weekly will keep a man's 
knowledge of the world in repair and enable him 
to be an authority in that subject in which it tells 
most to be an authority—one’s own times. 
an ieee Mail coupon below , 
To MANCHESTER GUARDIAN NEWSPAPERS, Ine., 
220 West 42nd Street, 
New York City 

I enclose three dollars for a year’s subscription to THB 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN WEEKLY, to be mailed to me 


direct from Manchester, England, commencing with the cur- 
rent issue. 


Name 


Address 











What and Where is God? 


By RICHARD LARUE SWAIN, Ph.D. 


By far the most popular theological book 
ever sold by The Christian Century Press. 


Charles Clayton Morrison, editor of The 
Christian Century, says: 


“T could wish that every uncertain and troubled 
mind might know that there is such a book as this. 
It makes God intelligible to men of modern world 
view. It shows how science prepares the way for 
a far better, more vital, more spiritual, more per- 
sonal God than was possible under the older forms 
of thinking.” 

And Dr. Douglas C. McIntosh, professor 
of theology in Yale, says: 

“What and Where is God? draws a clearly de- 
fined picture of God, man, and the universe to 
take the place of the fading picture that is becom- 
ing such a menace to religious faith. A better 
book to put into the hands of the religiously per- 


plexed and doubting has not been written for 
many a day. It is a book that will live.” 


Price of the book $1.50 plus 12 cents postage 


The Christian Century Press 
508 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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NewBooks of Definite Value 


| }3,0,8) 3! 





The Bible 

THE NATURE OF SCRIPTURE 

Prof. A. S. Peake, M.A., D.D., 
Author of “The Bible, Its Origin, Its 
Significance, and Its Abiding Worth,” etc. 
Deals with the nature and value of the 
Scriptures This great scholar accepts 
the critical method while loyally adhering 
to the evangelical faith. 12mo. Net, $2.00 
A LITERARY GUIDE‘TO THE BIBLE 

Prof. Laura H. Wild, Author of 
“A Present Day Definition of Christianity.” 
A splendid and much needed text book 
on the literary values of the sacred scrip- 
tures for Bible Schools, Coileges, Chris- 
tian students and classes in Christian 
Culture. 12mo. Net, $2.00 
A HARMONY OF THE GOSPELS FOR 


STUDENTS OF THE LIFE OF 


CHRIST peo. Prof.A. T. Robertson, DD. 
A thorough revision of the famous Broadus 
harmony. 8vo. Net, $2.50 
THE REVELATION OF JOHN 


Prof, A. S. Peake, MA., D.D. 
“For clearness of insight, breadth of 
vision, depth of thought, this book is 
unequalled.""—Holborn Review. 
12mo. Net, $2.50 
THE CHURCHES OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT 
Rev. George W. McDaniel, D.D. 
The principles and practices of the New 
Testament churches, with lessons for 
churches of today. 12mo. Net, $1.75 























Essays and Doctrines 


PROGRESS IN RELIGION TO THE 


CHRISTIAN ERA 
T. R. Glover, D.D., LL.D., 

Author of ‘‘The Jesus of History,”’ etc. 
The religious development of the Greek, 
the Roman and the Hebrew peoples, as 
a preparation for the coming of Christ. 
12mo. Net, $2.00 
THE NATURE AND PURPOSE OF A 


CHRISTIAN SOCIETY 
T. R. Glover, D.D. 


The Swarthmore Lecture for 1912, on the 
Christian Chureh in the light of its his- 
tory 12mo. Net, $1.00 
HAPPINESS AND GOODWILL ,yp 
OTHER ESSAYS ON CHRISTIAN LIVING 

Rev. Prof. J. W. Macmillan, D.D. 
An arresting series of essays on human 
conduct, linked up with «the 
and teaching of Jesus. 12mo. Net, ,$1.35 
THE WAY OF THE CROSS 


A CONTRIBUTION TO THE DOCTRINE OF 
CHRISTIAN SANCTITY 
Rev. J. Gregory Mantle, D.D. 




















of the Missionary Training Institute | 


Rev. F. B 
book twice 
and profit 


Meyer says: “I have read this 
over with the deepest interest 
It deserves reverent ponder- 
ing 12mo. Net, $1.50 
PSYCHOLOCY AND THE 


CHRISTIAN LIFE 
Revo. T.W. Pym, D.S.0., M.A. 


A practical application of the new psy- 

chological methods to Christian living 
12mo. Net, $1.50 

THE ESSENTIALS OF CHRISTIANITY 


Rev. Prof. Henry C. Sheldon, D.D. 
A popular treatment of the great doctrines 
of the Christian faith. 12mo. Net, $2.00 
HELLENISM AND CHRISTIANITY 


Edwyn Bevan, Honorary Fellow 

of New College, Oxford. 
Discusses such questions as What is the 
actual position of Christianity as a tenable 
view of the universe? 8vo. Net. 


EVOLUTION AT THE BAR 


Philip Mauro, Author of 
“The Number of Man,” etc. 

No one is better able to discuss this 
burning question from the fundamental 
Christian position than the scholarly au- 
thor of this able book. 12mo. Net, $0.75 























practices | 





$3.00 | 


THE UNTRIED DOOR 


TO DISCOV 
TODAY Rev. Richard Roberts, D.D. 
“This discussion eliminates that false 
distinction between spiritual and prac- 
tical which has come near ruining our 
world.”——New York Nation. 

New Edition, 12mo. Net, $1.50 


THE DIVINE INITIATIVE 


Rev. Prof. H.R. Mackintosh, D.D., D. Phil. 
Author of “Immortality and the Future.” 
A definitely vital and original contribution 

to present-day apologetics. 
12mo. Net, $1.25 


HISTORIC THEORIES OF THE 
ATONE T 


ev. Prof. Robert Mackintosh, D.D. 

A history of the doctrine of the Atone- 

ment by this well known theologian. It 
sheds much light on this vital subject. 

12mo. Net, $1.50 


Evangelistic Aids 
THE CHRISTIAN WORKER'S 
MANUAL 


MIND OF JESUS FOR 











Reo. H. S. Miller 
It presents the entire range of doctrinal 
and practica] themes in a logical sequence 
and with brevity and clarity. 

12mo. Net, $1.50 


PASTOR AND EVANCELIST 


Reo. Charles L. Goodell, D.D. 
The incentives, methods, and rewards of 
pastoral evangelism, by the author of 
“Herdids of a Passion.” 12mo. Net, $1.35 
THE ART OF PREACHING IN THE 
LIGHT OF ITS HISTORY 
Rev. Edwin Charles Dargan, D.D., LL.D. 
Author of “‘A History of Preaching.’’ 
A unique book in that it treats the theory 
of preaching as historically developed 
from its origin to its present status. 
12mo. Net. $1.75 
THE PREACHER AND HIS SERMON 
Rev. J. Paterson-Smyth, D.D., Litt.D. D.C.L., 
Author of “‘How We Got Our Bible,” etc. 
The learned and eloquent author has 
gathered into this volume the ripe fruit- 
age of his wide experience and success. 
12mo. Net, $1.50 
STORIES AND POEMS FOR PUBLIC 

















| ADDRESSES 


Revo. A. Bernard Webber 

A usable and _ well-selected collection, 
thoroughly classified and indexed. 

12mo. Net, $1.50 


Prayer and Devotional 
WHEN GOD AND MAN MEET 


Reo. William J. Young, D.D. 
Dr. Young has a widely known gift for 
conducting devotional pericds. He shows 
what hinders and what helps on such 
occasions. 12mo. Net, $1.50 
LORD, TEACH US TO PRAY 


SERMONS ON PRAYER 

The Late Rev. Principal,Alexander Whyte, D.D 

‘“‘Nothing like it in the whole literature 

of the subject.”’—Rev. J. M. E. Ross. 
12mo. Net, $2.00 


Sermons 
THE CROSS AND THE CARDEN 


AND OTHER SERMONS 


Rev. F. W. Norwood, D.D., Minister 
at the City Temple, London, 
“Very real preaching of a kind not often 
heard or read. It is religion dipped and 
dyed in the stuff and color of human life.” 
—Rev. Joseph Fort Newton. 
12mo. $1.50 


GARDENS OF GREEN 


Rev. George McPherson Hunter, 
Author of “‘Morning Faces.”’ 
Fifty story sermons arranged by months, 
following the great festivals of the 
church year, by one of the most skillful 
preachers to children. 12mo. Net, $1.25 














Net, 





AN ATTEMPT 





APOSTOLIC OPTIMISM 


Rev. J. Hi. Jowett, MA., DD, 
Nineteen sermons and an address entitled 
“The Art of Effective Preaching.” Ig5 
reveals Dr. Jowett at his best. ; 
New Edition, 12mo. Net, $1.59 
SERMONS ON BIBLICAL 


CHARACTERS 


Rev. Clovis G. Chappell, DD. 

Vivid sketches of the human personalities 
i Bible, such as help to fill the great 
epresentative Church” in the national” 
capital. 12mo. Net, $1.56 
SERMONS FOR DAYS WE OBSERVE 


Rev. Frederick F. Shannon, D 

A collection of some of the finest spec 

addresses of the minister at Cen 
Church, Chicago. 12mo. Net, $1 « 
# 
i 











THE EA IFE STUDIES IN 
4 GLE LIF OLD TESTAME! 
Rev. J. H. Jowett, M.A., D.D., Author 
“The Preacher: His Lifeand Work,” ete, 
These studies in the Old Testament 
possess that never-failing freshness ang 
assurance always to be found in Dr 
Jowett’s discourses. 2 Net, $1.50 
THE HOPE OF THE GOSPEL 


Rev. J.D. Jones, D.D., Author of 

“The Lord of Life and Death,” ete, 

“Positive, constructive, practical, a com 
fort and a tonic.”—Congregationalist. 

New Edition, 12mo. Net, $2.00) 


Religious Education 


WEEK-DAY RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
Edited by Reo. Henry F.Cope, M.A., 
An exhaustive and indispensable survey 
of current work and methods in Week-day 
Schools of religion. 
Illustrated with Diagrams. Svo. Net, 
MOTIVES AND EXPRESSION IN 
— Cw 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Professor Charles S. Iken berry 

A complete program of hand work ja 

other expression, by the Dean of the De 

partment of Religious Education of Dale 
ville College. 

Profusely illustrated. 














8vo. Net, $ 


Missions 
AFRICAN ADVENTURERS 


Jean Kenyon Mack 

Author of “‘ Black Sheep” 
The author irresistibly arouses the inter 
est of American boys and girls in th 
brothers and sisters of the Dark Cbnti 
nent. 
New Edition, illustrated, 12mo. Net, $1 
INDIA INKLINGS . 


Margaret T. Applegarth, Author of 
*‘Missionary Stories for Little Folks,”’ 
Delightful stories for little folks of li 
and mission work in India, illustrated 0 
the author in her own inimitable way. 
Illustrated, 12mo. Net, $1 
LAMPLIGHTERS ACROSS THE SE 


Margaret 1. Appleg 
The “Lamplighters’” whose stories th 
hook tells, are the men who translat 
the Bible into the languages of missi¢ 
fields. 
New edition, illustrated. 12mo. Net, $4 


DRAMATIZED MISSIONARY 


STORIES Mary M. Russell, Author 
a .‘Dramatized Bible Stor 

A delightful and practical collection 
missionary plays for use in Sunday Sche 
or Young People’s Societies. Requil 
little equipment. 12mo. Net, ti 


Social Christianity 
CHRISTIAN JUSTICE 


Norman L. Robinson, M. 
A bold and thorough-going re-examil 
tion of some of our ordinary ethic 
notions. 12mo. Net, $ 


THE QUEST OF INDUSTRIAL 


Rev. W. M. Clow, B.D., Author 
**The Cross in Christian Experience,” 
An exhaustive and penetrating discus: 
of every phase of this vital subject f 
the Christian standpoint. 12mo. Net, 
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GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, Publishers bale 


244 Madison Ave. Publishers in America for Hodder and Stoughton New York Bookstot 














